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PICTUREa 

Every  picture  was  choiien  by 
Professor  Fairgrieve  to  represent 
a  type  as  well  as  show  some  par* 
ticular  place  and  set  of  geographical  relationships.  Through 
the  use  of  these  pictures  children  learn  the  character  of  the 
physical  environment  and  the  kind  of  human  reactions  and 
activities  in  relation  to  the  various  types  of  surroundings  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  All  conditions  of  environment 
are  represented,  cold,  temperate,  hot, arid,  wet,  plain,  plateau, 
mountains.  An  interpretative  text  accompanies  each  picture. 


Arranged  and  edited  by  the  eminent  geographer.  Professor 

I.  Fairgrieve,  University  of  London,  one  of  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  teachers  in  geography, 

BIGHT  SETS  OF  PICTURES 

Each  unit  of  study  consists  of  64  pictures  in  sepia,  two  on 
a  sheet,  8^  x  II  inches.  The  series  includes  the  eight  fol¬ 
lowing  sets: 

1.  British  Isles 

2.  North  America 

3.  South  America, 

Central  America, 

West  Indies, 

Antarctica 

A.  J.  Nystrom  6  Co. 
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4.  Africa 

5.  Australia, 

New  Zealand, 
Pacific  Islands 

6.  Asia 

7.  Mediterranean 

8.  Europe 
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Chicafo, 

llltitola. 
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and  teaching  position,  and  we  will  send  you  your  picture  by 
return  mail. 
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CHILDREN’S  ART 

Dana  Prescott  Vaughan 

DEAN,  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DB»ION 
PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 

The  natural  human  tendency  to  promote  art  tn  education  by  concentrating  on  iU 
technical  expreaaion  has  slowly  but  inevitably  given  way  to  concern  for  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  child  through  whom  the  expression  is  rendered.  Dean  Vaughan  has 
presented  most  clearly  current  understanding  of  the  new  point  of  view  and  prompts 
thoughtful  meditation  by  all  teachers,  especially  those  in  the  art  field  who  continue  to 
feel  the  need  for  detailed  outlines  and  prescribed  lessons  consecutively  and  logically, 
though  usually  not  psychologically  arranged. 


The  art  expression  of  children 
though  having  many  elements  in 
common  with  the  work  of  mature 
artists  is  a  distinctly  independent  en¬ 
tity.  There  are  many  symbols  and 
forms  which  are  characteristic  in  most 
children’s  work,  but  they  show  indi¬ 
viduality,  strength  and  weakness  much 
as  do  their  older  contemporaries. 

Children  of  three  and  four  begin  to 
draw,  design,  and  build  with  spon¬ 
taneity  and  directness.  They  can  talk 
most  vividly  with  pencils,  clay  and 
chalk  if  they  have  the  mediums  with 
which  to  work.  Little  children  are 
fond  of  drawing  with  big  lines  and 
bright  colors.  They  have  their  own 
symbols.  A  black  line  and  a  blue  one 
together  at  the  top  of  a  paper  may 
denote  a  storm,  a  black  line  alone  may 
be  night,  and  a  yellow  line  a  sunny 
day  w'ith  a  round  yellow  circle  for 
good  measure.  They  express  the  things 
which  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them ; 
mother  and  father,  the  house,  the  cat, 
and  a  few  pet  toys  are  the  strong 
images  in  their  minds.  Their  imagi¬ 


nation  is  allowed  full  sway.  Both 
sides  of  the  house  may  appear  in  the 
same  drawing  and  other  unsophisti¬ 
cated  things  may  be  done,  for  they  are 
more  concerned  with  what  they  know 
and  feel  than  with  a  mere  visual  im¬ 
age.  A  few  orange  crates  make  an 
architect  who  designs  intricate  rooms, 
garages,  and  other  buildings.  In  fact, 
they  seldom  restrict  themselves  to  one 
small  phase  and  often  plan  a  whole 
town  or  a  city.  A  costume  will  con¬ 
sist  of  the  gayest  of  materials,  express¬ 
ing  the  character  they  wish  to  portray 
with  little  thought  of  detailed  tech¬ 
nique.  Safety  pins  and  string  will 
hold  together  a  costume  to  meet  their 
needs  where  sewing  in  most  cases 
would  be  too  laborious  and  indirect  to 
carry  out  their  fleeting  ideas.  Their 
whole  concern  in  whatever  they  ex¬ 
press  is  tied  up  in  the  bigness  of  their 
idea  with  small  emphasis  on  the  de¬ 
tails.  With  their  vivid  imaginations, 
and  their  limited  though  vital  experi¬ 
ences,  they  produce  in  the  earlier 
years  a  natural  vigorous  art. 
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Beyond  this,  adolescent  art  is  neither 
that  of  the  child  nor  that  of  the  adult. 
If  it  keeps  the  naivete  of  the  child,  it 
does  not  rin^  true,  for  even  an  unob¬ 
servant  person  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
is  bound  to  be  entering  a  sta^e  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  emotional  response 
quite  different  from  that  of  a  younjrer 
child.  If  the  same  age  produces 
sophisticated  work  more  toward  that 
of  the  adult,  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
shallow  and  artificial.  This  gap  be¬ 
tween  childhood  and  the  adult  in  the 
art  field  is  often  a  most  perplexing 
phase  of  growth  to  those  whose  func¬ 
tion  it  is  to  develop  and  foster  the  cre¬ 
ative  art  spirit  inherent  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  youngsters. 

In  defining  art  expression  whether 
it  be  that  of  a  child,  adolescent  youth, 
or  adult,  there  are  four  parts:  the 
idea,  the  materials,  the  tools,  and  the 
design,  or  form,  which  the  idea  takes. 
A  child’s  idea  may  be  to  build  a  pi¬ 
rates’  den;  his  materials  will  be  the 
boards  and  boxes  which  he  can  gather 
together.  There  will  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  the  tools.  If  no  ham¬ 
mers  are  available,  there  are  stones 
near  at  hand.  Their  determination  to 
objectify  their  idea  will  surmount 
every  obstacle.  The  design  is  partly 
chance,  but  more  often  has  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  between  their  limited  mate¬ 
rials  and  tools  and  their  original 
broad  idea.  All  worthwhile  works  of 
art,  whether  a  child’s  or  that  of  an 
adult,  should  preserve  a  fine  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  idea  and  its  expres¬ 
sion  through  materials  and  tools. 

The  training  for  carrying  on  the 
creative  spirit  at  the  adolescent  age  is 
quite  different  now  than  it  was  a  very 
few  years  ago,  for  we  are  dealing 
with  a  child  brought  up  in  an  entirely 


different  environment.  Xot  so  many 
years  ago,  the  pockets  of  nearly  every 
led-blooded  Iwy  contained  a  strong, 
.sharp  jack-knife  among  sticks,  strings 
and  other  things.  That  knife  was  , 
cherished  and  cared  for  not  only  for 
its  own  shiny  blades  but  also  because 
it  was  the  means  of  creating  the  things 
wliich  interested  him.  A  toy  boat  to 
sail  on  the  mill  stream,  l)ows  and  ar¬ 
rows  for  Indian  games,  or  willow  '■ 
whistles  to  blow  the  loudest  on,  could  , 
l)e  and  were  beautifully  made.  j 

Until  a  comparatively  few  years  f 
ago,  children  watched  and  helped  with 
the  innumerable  things  which  it  was  ] 
customary  to  make  at  home.  This 
gave  a  natural  and  gradual  training  , 
so  that  boys  and  girls  acquired  the  ‘ 
ability  to  make  and  do  things  which 
their  needs  and  interests  demanded.  I 
The  experiences  and  incentives  of  I 
our  youth  today  are  different.  If  we  j 
give  a  boy  a  knife  and  a  block  of  wood  \ 
when  he  wants  a  boat,  it  is  an  even 
chance  he  well  knows  that  for  ten  ^ 
cents  he  can  easily  secure  a  brightly 
})ainted  boat  lx»tter  than  he  can  make 
him.self.  From  the  smallest  child  to 
the  adult,  w’e  are  finding  the  natural 
incentives  for  creating  and  self-expres-  j 

sion  are  changing  and  are  no  longer  | 
growing  from  our  daily  needs.  I 

When  we  see  children’s  work  the 
subject  matter  of  wdiich  is  related  to 
their  normal  surroundings,  or  per- 
hap.s,  to  a  particular  interest  in  which 
they  are  deeply  absorbed,  we  can  be  ^  ^ 
reasonably  sure  of  a  sincere  and  direct  i 
expression  for  which  a  suitable  tech-  ? 
nique  will  develop.  ' 

Dealing  with  materials,  tools,  and  | 

machinery  is  quite  in  harmony  with  ^ 

the  activities  of  this  age.  The  mak-  ^ 


“A  VOW” 
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ing  of  their  own  clothes,  woodwork¬ 
ing,  illustration  of  their  themes,  weav¬ 
ing,  pottery  making,  tree  house's,  and 
radios  are  occupations  which  may 
seem  far  removed  from  our  familiar 
idea  of  art,  but  nevertheless,  they  are 
experiences  which  teach  coeirdination 
in  the  realization  of  ideas  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  isolated  theoretical  training 
can  rarely  accomplish. 

A  well-known  illustrator  gives  much 
of  the  cn'dit  for  his  drawing  ability 
to  his  Iwyhood  days  as  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  assistant.  The  construction  of  a 
building  and  the  use  of  related  mate¬ 
rials  and  tools  gave  him  a  valuable 
foundation  for  the  problems  of  illus¬ 
trating  which  involve  the  same  under¬ 
lying  principles — construction,  mate¬ 
rials  and  tools. 

Schools  are  now  using  dramatics 
and  the  theatre  as  an  educational 
medium.  Perhaps  no  single  project 


has  greater  possibilities,  involving  as 
it  does  a  use  of  the  emotions,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  senses  to  a  high  degree. 

A  close  contact  with  nature  can  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  developing  an 
understanding  of  the  natural  laws 
which  exist  throughout.  Increased 
power  of  observation  so  necessary  in 
the  art  field  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
nature  interest. 

If  the  integrity  of  young  children’s 
art  could  be  kept  clear  and  unspoiled, 
their  art  expression  would  be  a  simple 
matter  of  progression  and  growing, 
but  outside  influences  and  emotional 
changes  are  inevitable.  The  transi¬ 
tion  period  between  childhood  and 
adulthood  is  one  in  which  art  as  an 
isolated  subject  or  as  a  technique  can 
well  be  minimized.  This  period  has 
the  greatest  value  in  laying  a  broad 
foundation  of  observation,  coordina¬ 
tion  and  appreciation. 


“A  VOW ’’  * 


Walteb  H.  Klah 

SUPERVISOR,  FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
SPRINGFIELD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  it  teldom  tee  get  tuch  a  simple,  direct  and  assertive  statement  of  the  tie-up  between 
art  and  utility.  Mr.  Klar  gives  us  a  **vow’*  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  school¬ 
room  and  building. 


tTV  TOST  of  us  are  sensitive  to 
surroundings.  Beauty 
cheers  and  ugliness  offends, 
and  the  love  of  beautiful  things  is 
entirely  without  regard  to  their  cost. 

“  ‘We  may  have  to  be  poor,  but 
none  of  us  has  to  live  in  ugliness. 

“  ‘I  will  not  pass  my  days  with  un¬ 
speakable  wallpaper,  not  with  a  table 
and  chair  and  cupboard  that  shout  to 
me  every  time  I  look  at  them,  not 

•  This  article  was  Inspired  by  "ThlngB,”  by 
are  quoted  directly  from  his  writing. 


with  articles  that  preach  the  gospel 
of  commonplaceness,  cheapness,  and 
drabness.’ 

“I  will  not  pass  my  school  days  in 
classrooms  which  are  cluttered  with 
decrepit  pieces  of  apparatus,  furniture 
that  was  ill-conceived  in  the  first 
place  and  which  has  been  allowed  to 
carry  on  through  life  its  shameful 
heritage,  with  over-stuffed  bookcases 
and  with  globes  balancing  precipit- 

Dr.  Prank  Crane.  The  first  three  paragraphs 
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ouslj  on  the  edge  of  concave  shelves. 
I  will  not  tolerate  rhythmic  strings 
or  pieces  of  wire  strung  along  the 
blackboard  moulding  for  the  hanging 
of  examples  of  work. 

“I  will  put  my  house  in  order. 

“There  shall  be  a  place  for  the 
usable,  to  the  wastebasket  and  the 
furnace  shall  be  consigned  all  else. 
Blackboards,  bulletin  boards  shall  be 
thoughtfully  arranged.  Exhibitions 
of  pupil  products  shall  be  offered  to 
the  school  public  only  when  they  are 
in  and  of  themselves  a  unit  of  beauty. 

“Beyond  the  walls  of  my  room  my 
influence  shall  spread.  I  shall  cru¬ 
sade  against  ugliness.  Through  the 
corridors,  into  the  halls,  and  even 
when  necessary  into  the  private  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  principal  shall  it  go.  I 
shall  insist  that  the  interior  of  a 
school  building  may  be  as  beautiful 
as  my  imagination  can  conceive  it;  if 
it  remains  an  indifferent  piece  of  de¬ 
sign  my  head  should  bow  in  shame. 
Therefore,  girding  myself  with  a 
sword  of  courage  and  a  shield  of  tact¬ 
fulness  I  shall  go  forth  to  battle  for 
beauty  in  the  school  building. 

“I  shall  not  be  a  lone  warrior  on 
the  way.  I  shall  seek  as  helpers 
among  the  youths  of  my  classes,  those 
who  respond  to  the  beautiful.  I  shall 
appeal  to  their  ideals.  To  them  shall 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  plan  an 
art  room  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
Simple  inexpensive  materials  may 
have  to  be  used.  Time  may  be  con¬ 
sumed.  But  the  result  must  be  such 
as  to  thrill  the  heart  of  every  pupil 
who  enters  the  room.  It  must  do 
more  than  that.  The  room  must  be¬ 
cause  of  its  peculiar  quality  gain  dis¬ 


tinction  in  the  building.  Its  charao* 
ter  must  be  known  to  all.  Boys  and 
girls  shall  be  so  attracted  to  this 
room,  that  they  will  choose  to  enroll 
in  a  course  in  art  in  order  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  surroundings.  In  this 
room  shall  be  consecrated  the  holy 
marriage  of  beauty  and  utility.  Thi 
room  must  be  beautiful,  but  its  beauty 
must  wear. 

“Mere  decoration  shall  not  be  tob 
erated.  But  themes  selected  by  the 
pupils  from  the  deeds  of  the  great, 
characters  from  masterpieces  of  song 
and  story,  shall  be  wrought  in  suit¬ 
able  materials  to  inspire  the  sensitive 
and  to  inform  the  curious. 

“Whatever  is  made  need  not  be  of 
permanent  materials.  With  the  ebb 
and  tide  of  pupils  there  may  come  ' 
those  who  are  better  equipped  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  beautifying  of  an  art 
room,  or  other  space,  than  those  who 
have  done  the  work  thus  far.  An  oc¬ 
casional  new  work  to  replace  an  old 
one  shall  be  planned  and  executed. 
The  entire  scheme  may  be  redesigned  t 
and  remade,  the  old  being  discarded  ' 
for  the  new.  Who  shall  say  that  the 
qualities  of  the  old  are  less  than  those 
of  the  new,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
replaced?  Not  I.  I  am  the  leader  , 
of  a  group  of  a  group  of  workers,  but  ' 
not  necessarily  am  I  the  only  judge,  i 
Let  the  w’orkers  and  co-workers  who 
have  done  the  work  select  the  best 
from  the  better.  Trust  the  youth.  | 
Let  this  selecting  become  a  method  ■ 
of  instruction.  | 

“My  art  room  will  improve  from  j 
year  to  year.  The  end  I  cannot  see.  j 
The  present  may  be  poor,  but  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  will  be  better.” 
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MOTION  PICTURES  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

Elias  Katz 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  follotcing  article  by  Elia$  Katz  i$  the  subetance  of  two  lecturee  delivered  by 
the  author  at  Teachert  College,  Columbia  University,  in  January,  1934,  under  the  titles 
of  "Previous  Efforts  in  Art  Educational  Films"  and  "Types  of  Films  Which  Can  and 
Should  Be  Used."  Mr.  Katz  has  been  interested  in  the  educational  possibilities  of  films 
for  some  years,  especially  in  the  field  of  art.  His  research  has  produced  already  many 
challenging  ideas  and  forward  looking  suggestions  of  value  to  the  educator. 


Few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
present  a  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tional  films:  their  properties,  gen¬ 
erative  forces  in  society,  historical  de¬ 
velopment,  and  present  position.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  indicate 
their  present  status  in  Soviet  Russia, 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  the  cinema  is  the 
most  widely  circulated  medium  for 
raising  the  cultural  level  of  the  masses. 
Of  the  total  film  production,  only  5% 
are  the  so-called  “art”  films  by  direc¬ 
tors  like  Eisenstein  and  Pudowkin 
Dovzhenko.  While  95%  are  educa¬ 
tional  or  cultural,  it  is  the  “art”  films 
which  are  to  be  seen  on  American 
screens.  The  content  of  these  films 
differs  widely,  ranging  from  children’s 
films  to  technical  expositions  for  pro¬ 
fessional  schools.  However,  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  statements  of  simple  con¬ 
cepts  for  universal  consumption. 

In  Europe  (Germany,  France,  Italy, 
England),  the  educational  cinema  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  widespread 
public  interest  and  governmental  sup¬ 
port.  Pedagogic  motion  pictures  are 
highly  organized:  in  film  archives  in 
Berlin;  at  the  Cinematheque  de  Paris, 
a  library  and  school  where  motion  pic¬ 
tures  are  basic  subject  matter;  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  In¬ 
stitute  of  Educational  Cinematography 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  head¬ 


quarters  in  Rome;  and  recently  in 
England  with  the  efforts  of  its  Na¬ 
tional  Councils.  Unfortunately,  few 
examples  of  foreign  educational  film 
are  to  be  seen  in  this  country. 

In  America,  since  the  War,  the  edu¬ 
cational  film  movement  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  gaining  momentum.  To  date,  films 
have  been  developed  and  are  being 
used  in  every  academic  subject,  in¬ 
cluding  Art,  a  growing  body  of  liter¬ 
ature  is  to  be  found,  and  the  keenest 
minds  are  turning  towards  this  new 
and  important  field.  All  indications 
point  to  a  tremendous  expansion  in  the 
scope  and  nature  of  educational  films 
in  the  near  future. 

Growth  has  been  retarded  by  several 
factors,  economic,  artistic,  pedagogic, 
and  social.  Among  these  is  to  be 
placed  the  attitude  that  factual  matter 
alone  can  be  a  film’s  content.  This 
has  led,  on  one  hand  to  establishing  a 
most  limited  aim  and  criterion  for 
filmic  subject  matter  and  teaching 
effectiveness,  namely,  factual  incre¬ 
mentation;  and  on  the  other,  to  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  fascinating  properties  of 
the  medium  itself.  While  they  exist, 
these  drawbacks  will  hamper  much 
possible  progress. 

At  this  point,  to  digress  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  two  methods  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  analyzing  art  education  will 
be  briefly  stated.  The  horizontal 
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analysis  is  in  tenns  of  specific  subject 
matter  at  the  various  levels:  kinder¬ 
garten,  elementary,  secondary,  college, 
and  professional  art  school.  The  ver¬ 
tical  analysis  is  in  terms  of  courses 
or  subjects  studied  throughout  the  edu¬ 
cational  sysfi'in :  history  of  art,  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art,  drawing,  design,  and 
techniques.  The  latter  method  of  an¬ 
alysis  is  to  be  employed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  discussions. 

For  years,  art  teachers  have  de¬ 
sired  to  see  films  used  in  art  education. 
As  early  as  1020-1021  a  report  on 
‘‘Cinema  et  PEducation  Artistique” 
appeared  in  Bulletin  de  I’Institut  Psy- 
chologique,  by  M.  Adrien  Bruneau, 
then  teacher  at  L’Eoole  Nationale  des 
Arts  Decoratifs.  The  article  contains 
a  psychological  justification  for  using 
films,  daily  programs  for  their  most 
effective  utilization,  and  illustrations 
of  students’  work  with  films.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  film  is  used  as  a  means  for 
training  in  observation.  Recent  cor¬ 
respondence  with  ^r.  Bruneau,  now 
director  of  the  Cinematheque  de  Paris, 
reveals  that  the  cinema  is  rapidly  as¬ 
suming  great  importance  in  the  art 
schools  of  France.  Again,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  examples  of  French  w’ork 
are  available. 

In  1920-22,  J.  J.  Weber,  for  his 
Doctor’s  thesis  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  conducted  a  re¬ 
search  into  the  “Comparative  Effec¬ 
tiveness  of  Some  Visual  Aids  in  Sev¬ 
enth  Grade  Instruction.”  Not  only 
did  his  pioneer  study  open  the  field  of 
graduate  research  in  visual  instnic- 
tion,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  stim¬ 
ulus  for  the  development  of  visual 
education  in  this  country  since  then 
has  come  largely  from  scholarly  inves¬ 
tigations  of  this  nature. 


In  1J)23,  Charles  Judd,  then  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  in  Educatioml  Screen,  on  “Mov¬ 
ies  and  Education.”  Among  other 
suggestions,  which  if  then  heeded 
might  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
visual  instruction  many  years,  he  ad¬ 
vises  that  class  time  be  set  aside  for 
discussion  and  criticism  of  the  content 
and  art  quality  of  films.  This  pro- 
})Osal  is  only  today  beginning  to  pe^ 
colate  into  the  schools. 

In  1923,  also  in  Educational  Screen, 
several  “art”  films  were  reviewed. 
These  were  subjects  based  on  famous 
j)aintings,  the  plot  revolving  about  the 
circumstances  of  their  origin  or  the 
artist’s  character.  These  have  little 
value  except  for  picture  study  of  spe¬ 
cific  pieces  in  the  lower  grades. 

In  1928,  ^Nfiss  Anna  V.  Dorris,  in 
‘‘Visual  Instruction  in  the  Public 
Schools,”  under  Art  Appreciation, 
suggested  that  films  of  the  tvpe  just 
mentioned,  called  “Masterpieces  of 
Art”  films,  might  be  of  value.  This 
proposal  has,  however,  not  been  ex¬ 
perimentally  pursued. 

In  1929,  Ohio  State  University, 
under  Mr.  Felix  Payant  and  Miss 
Alice  Robinson,  undertook  a  research 
into  films  for  art  education.  Several 
graduate  students  have  been  working 
on  this  problem  for  some  time.  One 
film  developed  by  this  group,  “The 
!Mound  Builder,”  furnishes  a  back¬ 
ground  for  studying  the  paintings  and 
drawings  of  these  early  men. 

In  1930,  Dr.  J.  J.  Weber  issued  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  of  liter¬ 
ature  on  visual  instruction  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Screen.  Under  Art,  only  six 
or  seven  articles  appeared,  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  nature  and  of  minor  importance. 
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In  1931,  in  reporting  the  results 
of  a  Middlesex  County,  England,  ex¬ 
periment  in  sound  films,  the  organiz¬ 
ing  committee  suggested  that  the 
8p<*aking  commentary  made  possible 
bv  a  synchronized  sound  track  might 
be  of  great  value  in  describing  works 
of  art  and  in  aiding  in  their  appre¬ 
ciation,  while  these  objects  could  be 
simultaneously  shown  on  the  screen. 

Ill  H>31,  also,  a  committee  on  films 
was  organized  by  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Arts.  Several  meetings 
were  held,  films  were  reviewed,  and 
some  suggestions  made.  How^ever, 
owing  to  the  meager  results,  the  com¬ 
mittee  ceased  functioning.  This  seems 
a  pity,  since  it  is  such  machinery 
which  will  be  most  effective  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  field  of  art  educational  films, 
especially  now  that  so  much  more 
material  is  available. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Thomas  Munro,  Edu¬ 
cational  Director  of  the  Cleveland 
Art  Museum,  experimented  wdth  using 
films  with  6  to  16-year-olds,  for  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting.  Thus  far  the  re¬ 
sults  reported  have  been  debatable, 
though  interesting. 

We  turn  now  to  the  two  major  de¬ 
velopments  in  art  educational  films: 
the  ^letropolitan  Museum  of  Art  film 
library,  and  the  Models  in  Motion. 
For  several  years  the  Metropolitan 
^fuseum  of  Art  has  been  producing 
and  distributing  (free  to  New  York 
City  public  schools)  films  on  various 
phases  and  periods  of  art,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  represented  in  the 
^fuseum  collections.  Recently  com¬ 
pleted  was  “Wayman  Adams,”  and 
now  in  production  are  films  on  Amer¬ 
ican  architecture,  and  a  “Visit  to  the 
Museum.” 

The  Museum  films  fall  into  various 


categories.  Travel  films  show  excava¬ 
tions  abroad,  Egypt;  historical  films 
jx)rtray  interesting  incidents  of  the 
past;  biographical  films  give  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  lives  and  processes  of 
oont(‘mporary  artists  and  craftsmen; 
process  films  show  the  stages  in  the 
materials  and  manipulation  of  the 
materials;  and  masterpieces  of  art  film 
occur  when  the  plot  centers  around 
some  outstanding  art  object.  Although 
the  films  are  in  some  cases  technically 
inferior,  their  major  deficiency  is  that 
they  are  more  of  a  generally  cultural, 
rather  than  strictly  and  specifically 
educational  nature. 

The  Models  in  Motion  are  a  series 
of  films  used  for  drawing  purposes, 
and  originally  developed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  ^I.  Charles  Woodbury  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  W.  Perkins  of  Boston.  In 
each  quarter-reel,  a  model  performs 
the  round  of  some  action  again  and 
again.  Students  make  drawings  while 
the  film  is  moving,  or  from  memory 
directly  afterwards.  The  sense  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  training  in  observation  are 
the  goals  sought. 

The  idea  of  using  films  this  way 
originated  from  observation  of  chil¬ 
dren  watching  action  movies,  and 
from  noting  that  sometimes  they  could 
even  be  surprised  attempting  to  draw 
the  movement.  This  led  to  a  careful 
selection  of  outstanding  episodes,  and 
to  repeating  the  same  movement,  these 
being  the  present  features  of  the  Mod¬ 
els  in  Motion. 

The  Models  in  Motion  are  now  be¬ 
ing  used  by  Mrs.  Perkins  and  Mr. 
Woodbury  in  Boston,  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Ulp,  Director  of  the  Rochester  Athen¬ 
aeum  and  Mechanics  Institute  in 
Rochester,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Kelley,  dean  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
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Chicago.  From  each  of  these  sources, 
drawings  and  paintings  made  with  the 
use  of  films  have  been  obtained,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  home-made  ^lodels 
in  Motion  in  the  form  of  “loops,” 
which  may  be  run  continuously 
through  a  projector  by  Mr.  Kelley. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  interest  in  art 
educational  films  for  at  least  a  decade 
or  more,  but  with  two  major  develop¬ 
ments:  the  Museum  films  and  the 
Models  in  Jkfotion.  These  efforts,  rep¬ 
resenting  available  material  in  a  most 
important  field,  are  all  significant 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  are 
obviously  limited  in  range  and  poten¬ 
tialities.  We  shall  next  consider  the 
problem  of  a  new  approach  which  will 
make  possible  greater  development 
than  has  been  thus  far  attained. 

The  essence  of  the  new  approach  is : 
analysis  of  art  education,  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  potentialities  of  the  cinema 
as  an  educative  force  in  art  education. 
Such  analysis  must  of  necessity  be  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  limited,  but,  it  is  my  con¬ 
tention  that  only  when  they  are  made 
can  there  be  worthwhile  progress. 

It  was  agreed  that  of  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  methods  of  analysis  of 
art  instruction,  we  would  select  the 
former  for  the  present  study.  This, 
you  will  recall,  entailed  examination 
of  subjects  treated  throughout  the 
curriculum  experience,  such  as  history 
of  art,  appreciation  of  art,  drawing, 
design,  and  technical  manipulation. 

Objectives  may  be  formulated  for 
these  various  divisions  of  art  educa¬ 
tion.  In  teaching  history  of  art,  the 
aim  is  to  present  factual  and  historical 
information  as  a  background  for  un¬ 
derstanding  movements  and  trends  in 
art.  The  methodology  of  art  history 
teaching  does  not  differ  materially 


from  the  teaching  of  history,  a  sub¬ 
ject  where  educational  films  are  now 
being  used  more  and  more  extensively. 

In  appreciation  the  aims  are  to  pre¬ 
sent  rich  visual  experiences,  and  to 
increase  the  student’s  power  to  make 
selections  of  art  materials,  qualities, 
thereby  enriching  enjoyment.  Hith¬ 
erto  the  materials  used  in  this  con¬ 
nection  have  largely  been  in  the  static 
arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  film 
the  range  becomes  infinitely  increased 
As  for  developing  the  major  contribu¬ 
tions  of  all  art  education,  since  it  is 
this  consciousness  of  art  meanings 
which  the  student  carries  over  into 
every  act  of  living.  Examples  will 
render  this  point  clearer. 

In  Drawing,  the  aim  is  to  develop 
power  in  graphic  expression.  The 
Models  in  Motion  are  now  being  used 
for  this  purpose.  Although  this  pres¬ 
ent  use  is  decidedly  limited,  it  is  of 
some  value  and  represents  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

In  Design,  emphasis  is  on  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  relationships  of  line,  tone,  color 
and  texture,  in  plastic  materials,  and 
the  production  of  finely  designed  ob¬ 
jects.  Films  may  have  two  functions 
hero:  to  furnish  visual  experiences 
which  may  be  evolved  into  compo¬ 
sitions  or  ornament,  and  to  stimulate 
the  student  to  play  and  manipulate 
with  art  materials. 

Finally,  in  the  technical  handling 
and  practical  w’orking  with  an  art 
medium,  the  cinema  promise^  to  be 
most  fertile.  For,  here  is  a  medium 
w’ith  amazingly  simple  and  complex 
properties,  and  yet  utilizable  by  all, 
from  amateur  to  professional.  When 
the  price  of  raw  stock  and  cameras 
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comes  within  the  range  of  every  man’s 
purse,  films  will  be  within  the  range 
of  every  man’s  experience. 

What  are  the  properties  of  the  film 
as  an  educative  force  in  art  education  ? 
The  following  suggestions  are  offered : 

First,  the  film  can  record  all  visual 
phenomena.  Everything,  from  inter¬ 
stellar  nebulae  to  microscopic  animal¬ 
cules,  is  within  the  camera’s  eye  to  see 
and  record.  For  art  history,  this  means 
that  factual  and  historical  material 
may  be  recorded  in  absolutely  vera¬ 
cious  form,  and  then  projected,  free 
from  ambiguities  of  verbal  interpre¬ 
tation.  For  design,  it  means  furnish¬ 
ing  interesting  and  accurate  pictures 
of  moving  nature. 

Secondly,  the  film  can  organize  vis- 
vaJ  phenf)mena.  Such  organization  will 
not  only  be  the  disposition  of  lights 
and  darks  on  the  rectangular  screen, 
but  the  temporal  continuity  of  concepts 
and  visual  experiences.  For  appreci¬ 
ation,  this  property  will  make  possible 
the  selection  of  art  components,  and 


the  emphasizing  of  their  qualities  and 
contributions  to  a  masterpiece.  Also, 
through  this  property,  visual  experi¬ 
ences  without  special  significance  in 
themselves  may  be  built  up  into  cli¬ 
maxes  and  accumulations  of  great 
power  in  the  aggregate. 

Finally,  the  film  may  interpret  vis¬ 
ual  phenomena.  After  the  creative 
artist  organizes  the  visual  properties 
of  the  cinema,  and  then  proceeds  to 
say  something  important,  he  makes 
use  of  the  form,  and  goes  on  into  the 
realm  of  social  significance.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Eisenstein’s  “Potemkin,” 
the  director  has  not  only  recorded  and 
organized  the  magnificent  visual  pic¬ 
tures,  but  he  conveys  to  the  audience 
a  consciousness  of  the  social  problem. 

This  use  of  the  art  of  the  cinema 
must  not  only  be  the  ultimate  founda¬ 
tion  for  educational  films  of  social  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  has  profound  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  art  of  the  commercial 
cinema  from  the  creative  and  appre¬ 
ciative  viewpoints. 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 

Edwin  A.  IIoadJley 

MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Uundrcdtt  of  gtudenta  have  been  taught  by  Mr.  Handley  to  take  great  pleanure  in  that 
ugually  dreaded  course  in  high  school  geometry.  .\rt  students,  as  a  rule,  fight  shy  of 
so  mechanical  a  subject,  but  trith  the  delightful  mystery  and  the  ingenious  ttcist  ichick 
he  gives  to  it  the  boy  or  girl  finds  it  very  much  alive.  This  article  suggests,  however, 
one  additional  reguirement  to  his  “few  working  methods  in  teaching  geometry”  and 
that  is  a  sense  of  humor.  Read  it! 


A  COUNTRY  auction  had  just 
started  and,  as  in  most  cases, 
the  audience  had  not  warmed 
up  to  lively  bidding.  “How  much 
am  I  bid  for  these  l)ooks?”  asked  the 
auctioneer.  No  one  knew  what  the 
titles  of  the  books  were  and  the  covers 
did  not  look  interesting.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  grabbed  another  handful  and 
added  to  the  first.  Still  there  was 
little  interest  and  no  bids.  A  third 
lot  was  added.  Three  books,  I  no¬ 
ticed,  had  pigskin  covers,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  author 
and  the  publisher  had  taken  the  sub¬ 
ject  seriously.  I  bid  ten  cents  as  a 
starter  and,  to  my  surprise,  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  said,  “Sold  to  that  gentleman 
— we  must  get  on  with  the  sale.”  I 
gathered  my  armful  of  lx>oks  to¬ 
gether  and  later  at  home  spent  much 
time  and  had  real  pleasure  in  looking 
through  each  book. 

In  one  there  was  a  flyer  announc¬ 
ing  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  for  the  presidency.  Names  writ¬ 
ten  with  many  a  flourish  on  the  fly¬ 
leaf  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago 
stirred  the  imagination.  Used  as 
bookmarks  were  a  pressed  leaf,  a  sub¬ 
scriber’s  slip  advertising  the  sale  of 
“The  American  Conflict,  a  History  of 
the  Great  Rebellion”  by  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  and  signed  in  faded  ink  by  “Chas. 
Andrews,  Agent”,  also  a  neat  card  in 


two  colors  inscril>ed  “Reward  of  merit 
for  diligence  and  good  l)ehavior.” 
One  of  the  books.  Elements  of  Geome¬ 
try  and  Trigonometry,  was  published 
ill  18(52. 

We  have  all  had  the  experience  of 
starting  to  read  an  article  and  because 
of  associations,  suddenly  becoming 
conscious  that  we  are  miles  away  in 
thought  and  on  quite  a  different  sub¬ 
ject.  As  I  turned  the  pages  of  the 
old  geometry,  my  mind  rambled  off 
something  like  this:  “Now  that  defi¬ 
nition  is  different  from  what  T  remem¬ 
ber  and  I  can’t  seem  to  recall  a  theo¬ 
rem  like  this.  I  remember  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  - ,  when  starting  a  class, 

used  to  give  a  little  cough  which 
seemed  to  say  ‘Now,  class,  shall  we 
put  away  childish  things  and  take  up 
something  important?’  I  wonder  how 
much  sugar  coating  a  subject  should 
be  given  ?  When  the  chocolate-cov¬ 
ered  pill  is  rolled  about  in  the  mouth, 
there  is  a  sudden  discovery  that  some¬ 
thing  other  tlian  chocolate  is  inside 
and  that  something  is  not  pleasant. 
There  was  that  advertisement  ‘Art 
^lade  Easy’  —  anything  easy  is  not 
much  fun.  What  credit  is  there  in 
doing  what  anyone  can  do?  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  call  to  arms  which  read  some¬ 
thing  like  this  ‘There  is  little  glory, 
not  much  money,  and  almost  sure 
death.  Your  country  asks  your  aid.’’ 
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Volunteers  flocked  in -  !Now  here 

am  I,  of  my  own  free  will,  turning 
pages  of  l*ooks  on  subjects  that  as  a 
student  I  either  tolerated  or  heartily 
disliked.  There  was  that  teacher  in 
practice  school  who  used  to  keep  on 
her  desk  books  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  When  a  pupil  had  been 
studious,  he  was  given  free  choice  of 
any  book  to  take  to  his  desk  to  read. 
I  looked  at  several  as  they  read  the 
book  they  had  chosen.  One  small  boy 
was  poring  over  the  pages  of  Hydrau¬ 
lics  with  obvious  pleasure! 

“When  interest  is  aroused,  educa¬ 
tion  is  started.  Efforts  at  teaching 
that  do  not  ‘come  off’  or  land  far 
afield  are  perhaps  quite  as  valuable 
for  study  as  those  that  are  successful. 
There  was  that  time  when  Frank  and 
I  were  out  in  the  country  collecting 
plant  specimens  to  use  for  drawing 
in  the  development  of  design  motives. 
]  found  a  fine  specimen  and  succeeded 
in  getting  it  out  of  the  ground,  roots 
and  all.  ^fuch  elated,  I  called  to 
my  friend  regarding  my  success.  A 
rather  prim  middle-aged  woman  was 
passing  at  that  precise  moment.  When 
1  had  reached  the  point  of  mention¬ 
ing  ‘roots  and  all’,  she  hesitated  a 
moment,  walked  on  a  few  steps,  then 
turned  and  called  out  ‘Would  you 
like  to  have  me  show  you  how  to  pick 
the  flowers  without  pulling  up  the 
roots?’  Why  should  a  kindly  ques¬ 
tion  like  that  irritate  one  ?  Yet  it  did 
irritate  me.  Whether  it  was  the 
humor  of  the  situation  or  a  chance  for 
revenge,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  replied, 
‘Of  course,  if  you  wish  to.’  The  task 
of  enlightening  youth  appealed  to  the 
lady.  As  she  struggled  up  the  bank, 
she  said,  ‘You  see,  I  am  so  fond  of 
wild  flowers  myself  that  I  do  not  like 


to  see  them  destroyed.’  Then  she 
added  as  an  afterthought,  a  drop  of 
oil  as  it  were,  ‘I  like  to  see  young 
people  interested  in  nature.’  I  took 
that  ‘young  people’  as  a  compliment 
to  my  knickers  and  dilapidated  felt 
hat.  SJie  was  now  so  near  that  my 
gray  mustache  and  unshaven  chin 
could  be  plainly  seen.  She,  on  the 
other  hand,  wasn’t  as  old  as  she 
had  seemed.  ‘Oh,’  she  said,  and 
again,  ‘Oh.’  That  exclamation  seemed 
to  call  for  some  response  from  me,  so 
T  said,  very  humbly,  ‘You  see,  I 
wanted  the  whole  plant  to  use  for  a 
study.’  After  that,  it  could  never  be 
less  than  pistols  at  fifty  paces.  Re- 
eonstructei,  the  story  could  have  been 
quite  different.  For  example,  if  the 
emphasis  had  been  put  on  the  person 
and  the  reason  for  the  act,  rather  than 
on  the  dear  little  wild  flower  and 
the  ‘let-me-show-you-how’  attitude,  we 
might  at  least  have  reached  a  common 
ground  of  interest.  And  the  moral 
of  all  this  is:  Teach  pupils  rather 
than  subjects.” 

I  now  remembered  that  the  old 
geometry  was  still  in  my  hands  and 
that  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
teaching  and  the  proper  presentation 
of  the  subject.  How  could  geometry 
be  presented  so  as  to  interest  and  hold 
the  attention  of  most  of  a  class?  A 
college  coach  once  said  to  his  squad, 
“I  don’t  expect  you  all  to  be  wonders. 
What  I  do  want  is  to  see  improvement 
from  day  to  day.”  Students  cannot 
be  equally  proficient  in  all  subjects. 
There  can  be  real  interest,  however, 
which  in  turn  may  develop  a  liking 
and  a  reward  in  keeping  with  effort. 

I  taught  mechanical  drawing  in 
high  school  for  several  years.  Each 
year  about  the  same  time  pupils  would 
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come  in  fired  with  the  ambition  to  dis-  when  a  line  is  multiplied  by  itself,  a 
cover  how  to  trisect  an  arc.  A  cer-  square  is  obtained.  Stated  another 
tain  instructor  in  geometry  had  stimu-  way,  the  rectangle  DBFE  equals  the 
lated  their  imagination  and  egged  square  CGHD.  That  equal-area  idea 
them  on.  Enough  energy  was  devel-  stimulates  the  imagination  and  gives 
oped  at  that  time  to  carry  through  a  chance  for  discovery.  For  example, 
many  other  problems.  Experiences  of  are  there  a  number  of  rectangles  of 
this  kind  seemed  to  point  toward  a  different  proportions  all  equal  in  area 
few  working  methods  in  teaching  ge-  to  the  same  square  ?  The  develop- 
ometry  or  any  other  subject.  First,  ment  of  some  of  these  rectangles  will 
stimulate  interest;  then  reveal  diffi-  give  real  understanding  of  area  rela- 
culties,  encourage  discovery,  hint  at  tionships. 

mysteries  to  be  solved.  Watch  for  Figure  I  shows  how  a  rectangle  can 
growth  and  praise  the  first  green  be  changed  into  an  equivalent  square, 
sprouts.  Later  on,  the  plant  will  In  figure  II,  we  are  interested  in  the 
have  energy  enough  within  itself  to  ^ 

grow  without  much  attention. 

The  following  are  a  few  problems 
which  may  be  tied  up  with  geometry  / /  /  •  \  \ 

as  well  as  design  and  illustration,  ■  T  /  /'  I  \  \  T 
with  a  definite  consideration  of  area  /  i  \  a  \ /A 

cutting.  Figure  I  illustrates  the  well-  yv',  /  [2  \y  i\' 

known  method  of  constructing  the  i  /  \  !  I  \  /  \ 


/  Fio.  II 

I  I  puzzle  of  changing  a  pentagon  into 

A  t5  f  M  B  an  equivalent  triangle,  rectangle  and 

square.  Here  geometry  comes  to  the 

-  aid  by  furnishing  a  clue:  Triangles 

j  are  equivalent  if  their  bases  are  the 

same  and  their  altitudes  equal.  We 
mean  proportional  between  two  given  will  not  tarry  over  the  problem,  as  all 
lines.  AD  is  one  line  and  DB  is  the  can  work  it  out.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
other.  Their  sum,  AB,  is  divided  at  the  triangle  ABC  equals  triangle  AZC, 
X,  which  point  is  used  as  the  center  for  BZ  is  drawn  parallel  to  AC,  there¬ 
of  the  semicircle  AB.  A  perpendicu-  fore  the  altitudes  are  the  same  and 
lar  from  D  to  the  circumference  gives  the  bases,  AC,  are  common.  One  tri¬ 
point  C,  and  DC  as  the  mean  between  angle  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
the  two  extremes,  AD  and  DB.  Stated,  other,  if  they  are  equivalent.  Tri- 
we  have  AD :  DC :  :  DC :  DB  and  AD  angle  AZY  equals  half  the  pentagon, 
times  DB  equals  DC  squared.  or  ABCY,  therefore  the  triangle  AZX 

Now  when  a  line  is  multiplied  by  equals  the  area  of  the  pentagon 
another  line,  the  result  is  an  area,  and  ABCDE.  In  Figure  ITT,  the  rec- 
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ttngle  ABCH  has  been  constructed  by 
putting  the  two  equal  triangles  in 


O'Jt---' 

Fig.  Ill 

Figure  II,  AZY  and  AXY,  together. 
Then  this  rectangle  is  changed  into 
its  equivalent  square,  DEFB,  just  as 
in  Figure  I.  That  gives  a  pentagon, 
triangle,  rectangle  and  square,  all 
equal  in  area. 

Figure  IV  shows  how  the  change 
of  shapes  is  made.  ABC  represents 


same  base.  ABD,  being  a  right  tri¬ 
angle,  is  equal  to  half  a  rectangle  with 
AB  and  BD  for  length  and  width. 
By  use  of  the  same  method  as  in  Fig¬ 
ure  I,  this  rectangle  can  be  changed 
into  its  square,  whose  side  would  be 
BH  or  BG  in  length.  Square  FBEG 
is  half  the  area  of  a  square  whose 
side  equals  BG.  Note  the  re-arranged 
pieces.  Here  the  area  detective  con¬ 
cludes  that  a  square  whose  side  is  as 
long  as  the  diagonal  of  another  square 
is  twice  the  area. 

I  cut  out  the  pieces  and  turned 
them  around,  making  various  group¬ 
ings  of  equivalent  areas.  Having 
grouped  them,  I  drew  a  line  around 
the  outside,  and  filled  in  the  resulting 
area  with  the  sketches  of  the  bird  and 


JS}/’ 

Q 

Fig.  IV 

any  triangle.  ABD  is  equivalent,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  an  equal  altitude  and  the 


Fig.  V 

other  figures.  The  bird,  I  think,  is 
perched  on  a  geom-e-treel 

The  approach  to  a  subject,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Stimulate  interest,  reveal  difficulties, 
encourage  discovery,  hint  at  mysteries 
to  be  solved,  and  put  the  problems  to 
work  in  terms  of  the  powers  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  student 
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SHOULD  ART  RE  TAUGHT  IN  SPECIAL  MUSEUM 

CLASSES? 

XoRA  Lee  Christenson 

FORMERLY  ALBRIGHT  MUSEUM.  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

R’c  often  marvel  at  the  uneonxeiou^  spontaneity  of  a  young  ehild  irhen  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  naturally  happy  without  adult  domination.  And  yet,  we  have  eonsiantly 
refused  to  rceognize  in  sueh  freedom  tremendous  edueational  opportunities.  Miss 
Christenson,  now  earrying  on  additional  work  at  Harvard,  hints  at  sueh  possibilities 
and  indieates  how  some  of  the  art  work  has  been  eondueted  at  the  Albright  Museum 

in  Buffalo. 


“Even  wlien  we  think  we  are  drawinjf 
from  nature,  we  are  really  drawinjf  more 
than  w’e  realize,  from  memories,  and  less 
than  we  realize  fr«>m  perception  of  the 
moment.”  (h"DrcATioN — March  1932,  pa^^e 
411.) 

Ills  oxcellent  phrase  in  one  of 
the  articles  published  in  the 
Afarcli,  nineteen  hundred  thirty- 
two,  issue  cf  this  magazine  has  started 
me  musing  once  again  on  the  true 
value  of  the  much-talked  aliout  Child 
Creative  Art.  If  art  is  the  spon¬ 
taneous  creative  expression  of  an  in¬ 
tense  emotion  —  then  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  truer  artist  than  the  child, 
left  to  find  expression  for  his  own 
ideas.  For  is  there  anything  more  in¬ 
tensely  concentrated  and  alive  than 
the  mind  of  a  normal  child?  When 
this  intensity  reaches  its  climax  an 
expression  must  be  found. 

An  expression  thus  found  is  always 
original,  and  if  this  expression  is 
made  through  form,  color  and  line  — 
and  again  if  these  sing  together  and 
create  harmony  or  relationship,  or 
even  synthesized  contrast,  then  this  is 
original  Creative  Art.  Perhaps,  I 
should  modify  my  rather  reckless 
statement  of  the  absolute  originality 
of  a  child’s  creative  expression.  This 
holds  good  only  in  connection  with  the 
previous  statement  that  the  expression 
must  result  from  the  climax  of  an  in¬ 
tensely  felt  emotion  or  idea  held  by 


this  child.  Depending  on  the  age  of 
the  child  (the  mental  age  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  actual  age)  such  a 
creation  is  sometimes  conscious,  some¬ 
times  unconscious.  The  medium  cho¬ 
sen  is  mostly  an  accidental  matter  — 
in  most  cases  the  medium  easiest  ob¬ 
tainable  in  such  a  moment  of  definite 
inner  urge  will  be  blindly  utilized. 

Regardless  of  how  much  education, 
information  or  suggestion  a  child  may 
previously  have  had  —  he  will  in  this 
moment  create  a  picture  of  pure 
originality  dependent  entirely  on  his 
own  individual  conception.  Thus  it 
is  that  a  child  will  paint  a  red  horse 
or  a  blue  rabbit,  thus  he  will  place  a 
minute  child  next  to  a  gigantic  dande¬ 
lion,  etc.  No  sooner  has  the  climax 
w’ithin  the  child  passed  away,  no 
sooner  has  the  creation  of  the  idea 
been  found  and  completed,  than  the 
child  loses  interest  in  his  own  crea¬ 
tion;  sometimes  even  loses  all  under¬ 
standing  of  it  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  cannot  any  longer  interpret  his 
own  picture.  Rut  here  comes  the 
moment  of  great  importance.  Within 
the  child  an  unconscious  process  has 
taken  place.  To  find  (*oncrete  form 
for  nebulous  inner  ideas  and  emotions 
is  equivalent  to  growth  and  maturing 
—  if  the  concrete  form  be  artistic, 
then  the  child  has  gained  esthetic  and 
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moral  values,  which  are  of  infinite 
importance  in  the  future  development 
of  the  child  as  an  adult  entity  in  the 
society  he  will  finally  choose  to  live  in. 

The  necessity  of  art  instruction  in 
public  schools  is  now  well  recognized. 
However,  one  of  the  greatest  handi¬ 
caps  8cho<fis  have  to  face  in  their 
teaching,  is,  lack  of  time.  There  is 
not  time  enough  to  treat  thoroughly 
anything  Imt  the  mere  matter-of-fact 
side  of  any  subject.  Thus  the  Muse¬ 
ums  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
incorporate  child  expression  and  im¬ 
agination  in  their  activities.  Although 
it  is  essential  to  teach  art  at  schools 
in  the  lower  grades,  it  seems  appro¬ 
priate  to  have  a  large  degree  of  this 
teaching  delegated  to  centers  exclu¬ 
sively  dedicated  to  that  purpose,  for, 
above  all,  Creative  Art  thrives  in  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  beauty  of 
surroundings.  There  must  be  no 
hustling,  no  time  bell,  there  must  be 
delight  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  the  teachers. 

Generally  speaking  the  modern 
child  does  not  know  how  to  play  of 
his  own  accord  any  more.  The  adult, 
unless  trained,  is  no  longer  able  to 
encourage  him  to  play.  The  child  is 
sent  to  learn  everything  at  school,  in 
classes  or  in  groups.  He  has  no  time 
in  which  to  find  stimulation,  and  to 
make  discoveries  of  his  own.  His 
natural  instincts  have  died  off  or  are 
undermined.  Thus  he  must  be  taught 
all  these  things  systematically,  more 
or  less  obviously,  although  the  meth¬ 
ods  should  appear  as  natural  ones  to 
the  child.  On  the  whole  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  fault  of  no  one  individual, 
or  teacher,  or  parent,  it  is  a  symptom 
of  this  time  and  age. 
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In  many  ways  child  painting,  to¬ 
day,  takes  the  place  of  the  fairy-tales 
enjoyed  by  former  generations.  Up 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century  no 
childhood  was  imaginable  without  the 
tales  of  Anderson  and  Grimm.  But 
this  age  is  in  the  clutches  of  the  cul¬ 
ture-killing  machine.  Life  is  more  or 
less  chained  to  the  walls  of  large  cities 
and  the  artificial  pavements  we  walk 
on  have  separated  us  from  the  soil 
we  belong  to.  The  child  is  offered 
little  chance  to  develop  the  imagina¬ 
tive  side  of  his  nature,  yet  the  culture 
of  this  is  as  essential  to  his  mind  as 
the  culture  of  his  physical  health  is 
to  his  body.  When  imagination  is 
cut  off  the  child  either  l)eoome8  bru¬ 
tally  matter-of-fact  (in  exaggerated 
instances  this  may  be  the  cause  of 
child  delinquency)  or  he  suffers  such 
inhibitions  that  he  can  no  longer  be 
considered  normal  but  a  special  case. 

Based  on  these  recognitions  the  Al¬ 
bright  Art  Gallery  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  special  museum  classes  for  chil¬ 
dren  for  several  years.  Both  talented 
and  untalented,  both  rich  and  poor, 
are  invited  to  join.  Importance  is 
laid  on  division  of  the  classes  in  age 
groups;  for  the  child  between  six  and 
ten  years  of  age  naturally  reacts  and 
observes  differently  from  the  child 
between  eleven  and  fourteen.  One  of 
the  very  few  things  labelled  “verbo- 
ten”  in  these  classes  is  the  use  of  pen¬ 
cil  and  eraser.  If  the  child  is  to 
paint,  let  him  create  his  picture 
straight  away  with  a  brush  and  the 
direct  medium  of  color.  Individual 
easels  and  an  ample  supply  of  various 
sized  brushes,  and  large  sheets  of 
paper,  both  white  and  colored,  are 
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provided.  Those  who  have  the  plas¬ 
tic  instinct  find  grey  and  pink  clay  to 
model  and  play  with. 

The  cool  and  inviting  classroom  is 
gayly  decorated  in  blue  and  red.  The 
walls  are  used  for  drying  and  display¬ 
ing  “masterpieces”  and  for  painting 
of  “murals.”  A  victrola  stands  in¬ 
vitingly  but  modestly  in  one  comer, 
and  even  the  teacher  is  by  no  means 
a  dominant  feature;  her  or  his  pres¬ 
ence  is  most  definitely  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  observing  and  helpful  when 
needed. 

The  children,  girls  and  boys,  are 
absorbed,  keenly  silent.  Some  work 
slowly,  pensively,  others  with  fervent 
rapidity.  They  are  aware  of  each 
other’s  presence  but  remain  uninflu¬ 
enced  in  their  work.  Then  again, 
when  murals  are  painted  on  long 
strips  of  wrapping  paper  on  the  wall, 
by  two  or  three  children  working  to¬ 
gether,  a  group  of  the  others  will  fre¬ 
quently  gather  in  criticism.  It  is 
fascinating  to  hear  these  criticisms  in 


public;  so  brutally  frank,  so  strai^t 
to  the  point,  and  accepted  with  a 
sportsmanship  which  would  do  honor 
to  many  an  adult  artist. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  is 
potent.  It  denotes  creative  happiness 
and  true  inspiration  gained  through 
real  labor  and  play.  The  aim  of 
these  classes  is  not  to  make  artists  of 
infants,  but  to  lead  them  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  creative  powers  in 
them  at  their  present  age  and  to  teach 
them  one  more  way  of  outlet  and  ex¬ 
pression.  The  moral  and  esthetic  de 
velopment  of  a  child,  in  modern  soci¬ 
ety,  consists  primarily  in  freeing  him 
of  the  repressions  and  inhibitions  pos¬ 
sessed  by  every  adult  and  only  too 
easily  picked  up  by  the  over-sensitive 
child.  Therefore  encouragement  of 
free  creative  expression  leads  to  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  child’s 
thoughts  and  enables  more  intelligent 
guidance.  An  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  child’s  personality  is  a  touchstone 
to  his  mind. 


ART  EDUCATION: 

YESTERDAY  —  TODAY  —  TOMORROW 

Cecelia  Lois  Hawley 

ROSLYN.  long  ISLAND,  NEIW  YORK 

That  the  present  educational  trend  is  toward  a  coordination  and  integration  of  all 
$ekool  subjects  is  clearly  indicated  by  Miss  Hawley.  She  shows,  furthermore,  how  art 
plays  its  part  as  an  essential  phase  of  the  single  pattern  of  the  child's  life,  a  beautiful 
pattern  because  of  its  influence. 


Art  education  has  advanced,  ap¬ 
preciably,  since  the  era  of  the 
copybook,  when  the  three  R’s 
were  tauffht  by  the  sole  inspiration  of 
“rod  and  rule.”  Today,  as  we  look 
back  to  evaluate  our  procedure,  con¬ 
sidering  present  trends  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  we  face  the  startling  fact 
that  (after  all  of  these  years)  we  have 
just  begun !  The  first  period  of  strug¬ 
gle  has  ended  with  recognition,  on  the 
part  of  public  and  educators,  in  favor 
of  the  importance  of  art  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  curriculum;  now,  as  at  no 
other  time  in  the  history  of  public 
education,  the  future  promises  many 
possibilities  for  the  art  department  in 
the  development  and  extension  of  its 
program. 

Progressive  educational  theories  and 
their  resulting  methods  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  material,  have  opened  up 
new  fields,  presenting  broader  aspects 
for  art  teaching  than  many  teachers 
of  the  subject  have  yet  realized,  ^fod- 
em  methods  have  placed  in  our  hands 
the  key  to  successful  art  teaching  in 
the  opportunity  to  develop  an  art  con¬ 
scious  public,  to  which  end,  leading 
art  educators  of  the  country  have  la¬ 
bored  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half.  Benjamin  Franklin  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  art,  as  a  part  of  the 
school  program,  as  early  as  1749  in 
his  “Proposed  Hints  for  an  Academy” 


and,  since  that  time.  Art  has  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  have  been  typical  of  all 
of  the  subjects  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum. 

The  above  reference  to  present-day 
“opportunities”  refers  to  the  current 
theory  of  integrated  subject  matter, 
making  it  entirely  possible  for  art  to 
become  a  vital  and  living  part  in  all 
experiences. 

Today,  as  the  world  emerges  from 
the  “depression,”  we  find  that  we  are 
formulating  new  theories  which  are 
completely  reshaping  our  entire  social 
structure,  as  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  needs  precipitated  by  this  crisis, 
which  has  revealed  appalling  failures 
in  the  former  system  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  rapidly  changing  civili¬ 
zation. 

Revised  methods  and  techniques,  in 
all  branches  of  society  are  evolving  to 
cope  with  radically  new  situations  and 
problems,  heretofore  unknown.  Cer¬ 
tainly  educators,  in  every  branch  of 
our  educational  system,  must  be  alert 
to  these  changes,  developing  new  pro¬ 
cedures  within  their  own  department, 
which  will  parallel  the  entire  system 
and  keep  in  constant  association  with 
all  problems  in  our  expanding  soci¬ 
ety.  The  situation,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  always  a  challenge  to  education 
for  we  are  guiding  the  youth  of  a  na- 
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tion,  in  whose  hands  its  destiny  will 
rest  in  future  years. 

Are  we  preparing  them  to  live  crea¬ 
tively,  fully,  and  richly?  Are  we  in¬ 
culcating  sound  judgments,  fine  tastes, 
refined  appreciations,  and  high  stand¬ 
ards? 

Educationally,  this  new  era  finds 
us  evaluating  and  re-evaluating  cur¬ 
riculum  content,  very  seriously,  and 
questioning  past  procedures,  which 
adequately  served  society  when  the 
demands  upon  the  individuals  therein 
were  as  few  and  simple  as  they  were 
during  the  period  of  three  R  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  which  we  have  previously  re¬ 
ferred.  In  comparison  with  present 
needs,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
set  up  new  standards,  facing  unique 
problems  in  a  more  complex  society, 
necessitating  drastic  changes  in  meth¬ 
od,  if  we  hope  to  attain  the  goals  en¬ 
visaged  in  this  new  social  picture. 

Present  educational  trends,  result¬ 
ing  from  scientific  research  on  the 
part  of  professional  leaders,  in  the 
field,  reflect  the  assurance  that  the  set¬ 
up  in  the  school  of  tomorrow  will  be 
entirely  changed.  Noting  a  few  of 
these  differences,  we  find  that  there 
will  be  no  barriers  built  up  between 
arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  the  arts, 
sciences,  etc.  ^  consequently,  with  the 
elimination  of  isolated  “subject  mat¬ 
ter,”  all  of  these  facts  become  a  part 
of  every  day’s  activities  and  are 
learned  in  true  situations.  Further 
studies  of  our  professional  leaders, 
point  the  way  to  a  school  group  which 
will  be  free  from  the  pressure  and 
discouraging  effects  of  marks,  exami¬ 
nations,  and  grade  failures,  prevalent 
under  the  existing  system.  The  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  grouped  according  to 
ages  and  proceed  through  their  school 


years  with  that  group.  Each  one  will 
be  encouraged  to  live  each  day  of  hii 
life  fully,  thus  gaining  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  knowledge  from  it 

Removed  from  its  “pigeon  hole”  as 
a  “draw’r’in”  lesson,  releases  possi¬ 
bilities  for  art  which  were  undreamed 
of  twenty  years  ago.  In  this  environ¬ 
ment,  it  can  enrich  every  experience 
of  the  individual  in  the  varied  situa¬ 
tions  of  his  day’s  activities.  “Art  for 
Life’s  Sake” ;  —  living  joyfully,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  experiencing  intelligently 
and  with  sensitized  faculties;  Enjoy¬ 
ing  the  out-of-doors,  because  we  have 
developed  an  appreciation  for  nature’s 
abundant  color  and  the  delicacy  of 
her  handiwork;  living  more  fully  in 
our  home  life,  because  we  have  been 
able  to  build  something  of  our  own 
creative  selves  into  the  design  and 
arrangement  of  its  furnishings;  or 
appreciating  great  paintings,  because 
we  have  experienced  the  manipulation 
of  similar  tools;  we  might  continue 
with  innumerable  examples  but  these 
few  will  suffice  to  illustrate  how  our 
simple  daily  tasks  can  be  enriched  by 
art  contacts  and  points  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  fact  that  art  is  no  longer 
a  “frill.”  It  is  as  naturally  a  part 
of  our  daily  program  as  reading  or 
writing. 

The  art  teacher,  today,  and  more 
extensively  so  in  this  school  of  tomo^ 
row,  must  work  very  closely  with  the 
classroom  teacher,  fitting  her  program 
into  the  procedure  follow’ed  in  each 
individual  group  of  the  school  system. 
The  “printed  outline”  with  its  auto¬ 
cratic,  formal  presentation  of  previ¬ 
ously  prepared  lesson  plans,  has  lost 
its  strength  of  purpose.  The  lively, 
meaningful  art  program  grows  out  of 
and  is  inclusive  with  the  room  activi- 
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ties;  thus  becoming  a  very  natural 
and  obvious  part  of  real  living. 

Will  the  art  teachers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  realize  their  opportunity  at  this 
time  and  extend  a  purposeful  art  pro¬ 
gram  into  all  aspects  of  life? 

This  new  school,  of  which  we  speak, 
has  already  established  itself  and  is 
beginning  to  assert  its  influence.  The 
improvement  of  this  system  over  any 
former  one  in  the  history  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  program,  and  the  apparent 
benefits  derived  from  it  has  influenced 
j  countless  communities,  throughout  the 
|i  country,  to  move  in  this  direction. 


In  this  set-up,  the  school  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  weave  one  single  pattern  in 
the  child’s  life,  colored  by  experiences 
from  every  phase  of  living  and  Art 
has  its  place  in  this  plan,  for  it  can 
help  make  the  entire  pattern  richer 
and  more  complete.  May  we  proceed 
wisely  to  make  this  pattern  a  heautu 
ful  one! 

We  can  barely  conceive  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  such  methods  will  have 
upon  the  appreciations  and  art  tend¬ 
encies  of  the  country  at  large.  Art — 
a  part  of  every  phase  of  living,  — 
truly, — “Art  for  Life’s  Sake.” 


A  METHOD  OF  COMMUNITY  STUDY  AS  A  BASIS 
FOR  CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION 

Professor  Robert  Hilpert 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  MINNEAPOLIS 
AND  OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA 

T\e  Oicatonna  Art  Project  it  one  of  the  moat  important  atudiea  now  being  made  under 
a  Carnegie  grant.  Every  person  interested  in  education  generally,  aa  well  aa  In 
one  phase  of  it,  should  watch  its  progress  during  the  next  year  or  two.  Professor 
Hilpert  is  continuing  to  supervise  it  during  its  second  year  of  development. 


The  pressure  of  current  economic 
problems  has  proved  a  grave  men¬ 
ace  to  public  education.  Many 
schools  have  been  closed;  terms  have 
been  shortened,  and  certain  school 
subjects,  among  them  art,  have  been 
removed  from  the  program.  It  is  a 
propitious  time  then,  to  justify  the 
place  of  these  subjects  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  by  proving  to  school  boards  and 
taxpayers  that  certain  subjects  are 
vitally  related  to  life  and  therefore 
deserving  of  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools. 

If  art  is  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the 
school  program,  it  should  affect  the 
life  of  the  community  and  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  it.  In  planning  a  school  pro¬ 
gram  related  to  the  life  of  a  definite 


community,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  com¬ 
munity;  the  art  program  should  be 
developed  in  that  particular  commu¬ 
nity.  Based  on  this  assumption,  the 
Committee  on  Research  in  Art  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
started  “The  Owatonna  Art  Educa¬ 
tion  Project”  in  September,  1933. 
The  study  was  concerned  largely  with 
the  analysis  and  description  of  the 
observed  application  and  felt  need  of 
art  knowledge  by  adults  in  their  daily 
lives.  There  was  no  attempt  to  prove 
any  thesis,  neither  was  there  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  any  spectacular  change 
or  an  immediate  out-blossoming  of  art 
in  the  community.  The  aim  was 
merely  to  record  any  observed  phe- 
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nomena  related  to  the  use  of  art  in 
the  community. 

The  committee  sought  as  a  typical 
small  city  community  one  of  about 
5000  population  with  a  variety  of 
temperaments  and  nationalities  not 
dominated  by  any  one  industry  and 
so  located  as  to  have  a  minimum  of 
influence  exerted  upon  it  from  larger 
cities.  After  some  time  spent  in  visit¬ 
ing  small  cities  in  Minnesota,  Owa- 
tonna  was  selected  as  most  nearly 
meeting  the  requirements.  Plans  for 
the  project  were  formulated  in  the 
spring  of  1033  and  in  the  fall  a  staff 
selected  by  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
search  was  sent  to  Owatonna  to  carry 
on  this  work.  The  resident  staff  was 
composed  of  a  director  of  the  project, 
a  supervisor  of  art  for  the  public 
schools,  a  fellow  in  research,  and  two 
part-time  assistants. 

Before  the  survey  of  the  homes  and 
businesses  could  be  commence<l,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  good  will  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  residents  which  could  only  be  as¬ 
sured  through  their  understanding  of 
the  project  as  a  whole.  The  art  staff 
was  requested  to  give  explanatory 
talks  to  repres(*ntative  sen’ice  clubs  of 
the  city,  introducing  the  project  to  the 
community.  Following  these  talks 
many  study  and  social  clubs  requested 
members  of  the  staff  to  addr(‘S8  their 
groups.  Thirty  different  talks  were 
prepared  and  given  to  these  organiza¬ 
tions  during  the  school  year. 

In  response  to  requests  of  residents 
of  the  community,  the  staff  consented 
to  contribute  their  services  in  conduct¬ 
ing  an  evening  class  in  art  apprecia¬ 
tion.  One  evening  a  week  was  de¬ 
voted  to  talks  on  art  in  daily  life  with 
major  emphasis  on  interior  decoration 


and  landscape  architecture  appropri-  * 
ate  to  the  community.  Each  lecture  I 
was  illustrated  by  carefully  selected 
clippings,  slides  and  photographs.  A 
total  of  twenty  lectures  was  given  to 
this  group,  each  lasting  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  hours  and  followed  by 
informal  discussion. 

A  smaller  group  consisting  of  thoee 
who  were  interested  in  art  participa¬ 
tion  met  once  a  week  for  creative  self- 
expression  and  experimentation  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  new  concep¬ 
tions  of  painting. 

As  a  means  of  discovering  and  en¬ 
couraging  interest  in  art  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  staff  responded  to  all  re¬ 
quests  for  free  advice  on  actual  prob¬ 
lems  of  applying  art  principles  in 
daily  life.  A  total  of  seventy-two  calls 
were  made  to  homes,  offices,  places  of 
business,  and  public  buildings  in  re-  | 
sponse  to  these  requests.  Most  of  I 
this  service  was  concerned  ^vith  prac- 
tical  problems  of  remodeling,  interior 
decoration,  furniture  selection  and  a^ 
rangement,  and  landscape  architecture. 

After  the  good  will  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  assured,  a  survey  of  the 
homes  and  places  of  business  was 
made.  This  involved  interviews  with 
home  owners  or  occupants  and  with 
business  men, — as  well  as  observations 
and  the  making  of  objective  records. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  de¬ 
termine  adult  interests  and  needs  for 
art  information  in  matters  relating  to 
daily  life.  The  calls  were  made  by  | 
one  or  two  staff  members  and  were  of  i 
a  social  nature,  —  the  visits  lasting  I 
from  half  an  hour  to  three  hours  each. 
Xo  written  records  were  made  dmr- 
ing  the  course  of  the  visit,  nor  was  a 
questionnaire  form  checked.  Set  ques¬ 
tions  and  obvious  observation  of  the 
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places  visited  were  avoided  in  order 
to  offset  any  feeling  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  one  inter¬ 
viewed.  Reports  were  w’ritten  up  as 
goon  as  possible  after  the  visits  to  the 
homes  and  stores  while  the  details 
were  still  vivid.  From  these  visits  it 
became  apparent  that  residents  and 
business  men  are  not  yet  fully  aware 
of  their  art  needs,  but  are  becoming 
awakened  to  them  and  increasingly 
interested  in  the  possibilities  which 
art  in  its  various  forms  has  for  en¬ 
riching  their  lives  and  improving 
their  businesses. 

In  every  attractive  residence,  there 
are  certain  features  which  contribute 
to  the  general  effect,  creating  a  dis¬ 
tinctive,  pleasant,  home-like  atmos¬ 
phere,  regardless  of  intrinsic  value. 

It  was  these  features,  organized  into 
a  definite  relationship,  which  the  staff 
visitor  attempted  to  observe  and  even¬ 
tually  to  record.  A  pattern-diagram 
was  developed  as  a  record  of  these 
different  features.  A  five-point  scale 
was  used  for  each  item,  ranging  from 
1  as  exceptionally  harmonious,  con¬ 
sistent  and  appropriate, — to  5  as  un¬ 
attractive  and  depressing  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  home  attractive 
through  the  use  of  any  art  principles. 
These  patterns  afforded  a  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  means  of  determining  actual 
needs  for  individual  homes  as  well  as 
for  the  average  of  all  places  visited. 
The  purpose  of  the  patterns  was  in 
no  way  to  rank  the  homes,  but  to  ob¬ 
serve  where  and  how  certain  art  prin¬ 
ciples  had  been  used  or  where  they 
were  lacking. 

Since  art  had  not  been  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  program  in  Owa- 
tonna  for  over  seven  years,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  develop  a  tentative  program 
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of  art  without  waiting  for  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  survey.  As  the  survey 
prt^essed  a  definite  attempt  was 
made  to  base  the  art  curriculum  on 
the  survey  findings.  The  art  prob¬ 
lems  were  carefully  planned  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  possibility  of  relating  art  to 
daily  life  outaide  of  the  classroom; 
yet  full  recc^ition  was  given  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  child’s  present  interests  and 
needs.  There  was  no  attempt  to  force 
the  elementary  school  children  to  be 
interested  in  the  same  problems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  adults,  yet  future  needs 
of  an  understanding  of  art  were  in 
part  recognized  in  these  problems. 
That  these  experiences  functioned  was 
proved  by  the  children’s  awakened  in¬ 
terest  in  their  homes  and  gardens  as 
reported  to  the  art  staff  by  the  parents. 

In  the  high  school  one  member  of 
the  art  staff  was  available  at  all  times 
to  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  in¬ 
tegrating  art  with  any  of  the  estalv 
lished  school  subjects.  In  this  way 
all  correlation  work  was  done  at  the 
request  of  the  regular  teacher  and  as 
a  supplement  to  the  regular  curricu¬ 
lum.  Thus  art  was  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  high-school  course  of  study 
as  a  whole.  Requests  were  received 
from  more  than  half  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  every  grade  in  both  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  was  contacted. 
Over  75%  of  the  total  enrollment 
thus  had  contacts  with  art  in  their 
own  classrooms.  There  was  only  one 
general  art  class  of  twenty  pupils  in 
the  high  school.  Thus  the  correlation 
work  made  it  possible  for  most  of  the 
pupils  to  have  some  contact  with  art 
although  not  enrolled  in  the  regular 
art  class.  As  a  direct  result  of  this 
integration  the  pupils  gradually  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  broad  possibilities 
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of  the  application  of  art  principles  to 
their  daily  lives.  After  contacts  made 
in  correlation  lessons  they  came  in¬ 
dividually  from  time  to  time  to  the 
office  of  the  art  staff  to  seek  advice  on 
a  variety  of  problems  involving  art 
principles.  These  requests  for  advice 
passed  from  individuals  into  the  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  school, — the  school 
newspaper,  dramatics,  etc.  This  inte¬ 
gration  program  aroused  such  an  in¬ 
terest  in  art  that  in  spite  of  added 
classes  in  high-school  art  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  the  registration  has  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  that  could  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  project  as  a  whole  has  only 
been  started  and  no  part  of  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  final.  The  course  of  study 
developed  for  both  the  elementary  and 
the  high  schools  is  being  revised  for 
the  coming  year  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
tinued  careful  observation  of  the  art 
program  in  the  classroom  activities, 
the  reactions  of  both  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  observed  art  interests  and 
needs  found  in  the  continuation  of 
the  community  survey.  The  course  of 
study  will,  it  is  believed,  be  uniquely 
appropriate  for  Owatonna  and  for 
communities  similar  in  character  and 
size,  and  not  as  a  model  or  an  ulti¬ 
mate  program  to  be  adopted  in  other 
communities  of  different  size  and 
characteristics.  The  method  of  com¬ 
munity  study  itself  is  to  be  further 


developed  as  a  suggested  method  I 
which  other  types  of  communities  may  I 
adopt  for  aid  in  developing  functional  ^ 
school  programs. 

The  art  staff  feels  that  in  devel(^ 
ing  an  art  curriculum  based  on  the  in¬ 
terests  and  needs  of  the  community, 
there  should  be  greater  opportunity  in 
the  high  school  for  direct  contact  with 
art.  Since  it  is  the  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  soon  have  wider  oppo> 
tunity  for  practical  art  application, 
the  staff  recommends  that  a  general 
course  in  art  appreciation  with  full 
credit  toward  graduation  be  open  to 
all  juniors  and  seniors. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the 
art  staff  feels  that  through  the  double 
approach,  i.e.,  the  direct  contact  with  ^ 
the  adulta  in  their  homes,  businesses 
and  clubs,  as  well  as  through  the 
schools,  the  art  program  has  fun^ 
tioned  more  definitely  and  completely 
in  a  single  year  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  many  years  through  the 
usual  school  approach  alone.  The  j 
staff  recommends  that  art  teachers  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  wider  direct  contacts 
with  the  adults  of  their  communities. 

An  important  outcome  of  the  Owa¬ 
tonna  Art  Education  Project  to  date 
is  the  development  in  the  community 
of  a  new  meaning  of  art  and  a  broader  | 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  art 
in  the  schools. 


fundamentals  for  either  work  or  leisure 

Professor  Ruth  Raymond 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART.  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Profe$»or  Raymond  presents  a  fresh  point  of  view  In  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of 
leisure  time,  which  so  few  of  us  who  read  this  really  have.  Certainly  a  right  attitude 
of  mind  and  a  correct  point  of  view  are  essential  to  the  solution  of  any  puzzle.  Thie 
is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  a  troubled  national  atmosphere. 


SOME  of  the  readers  of  this  article 
will  be  able  to  remember  when, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  our 
tender  consciences  were  pricked  with 
a  sense  of  guilt.  Suddenly  we  began 
to  realize  that  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  were  leaving  the  public  schools 
from  the  sixth  grade  and  entering  a 
world  of  industry  for  which  they  were 
unprepared.  Those  were  the  days 
when  German  efficiency  was  spelled 
with  capital  letters,  and  the  inutility 
of  the  education  which  we  were  giving 
youth  made  us  hang  our  heads.  True 
to  form  as  teachers,  we  at  once  tried 
to  “do  something  about  it.”  A  wave 
of  whisk-broom  holders  and  other 
“practical”  articles  swept  through  our 
art  courses.  The  high  schools  that 
could  afford  it  equipped  themselves 
with  foundries  and  machine  shops. 
Hurrying  to  equip  our  youth  for  the 
work  of  life,  we  made  industrial  foci 
for  our  curricula,  “correlating”  our 
cultural  courses  with  the  new  ones 
that  we  were  introducing,  substituting, 
for  example,  a  course  in  the  history  of 
boot-  and  shoe-making  for  the  history 
of  kings  and  knights  where  our  focus 
was  shoe-cobbling. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss 
whether  we  did  well  or  ill.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  attitude  of  wonder 
and  awe  with  which  we  regarded  the 
Machine  in  those  days  should  make  us 
strive  to  equip  its  tenders  worthily. 


The  age  of  rioting  against  the  machine 
had  passed.  The  world  had  accepted 
it,  enjoying  its  products,  and  even 
thinkers  had  begun  to  bow  before  it. 
Science  adopted  mechanistic  concepts, 
and  built  up  a  terminol<^  based  upon 
the  machine.  Religion,  because  its 
visions  could  not  be  expressed  ade¬ 
quately  in  that  terminol<^,  was  some¬ 
what  discredited.  The  Machine  began 
to  dominate  the  age.  “Production” 
was  speeded  up.  More  truly  than  of 
his  own  time,  Emerson  might  have 
said,  “  ’Tis  the  day  of  the  chattel, 
Things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  man¬ 
kind.” 

Whether  or  not  our  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  machine  and  what  it  symbo¬ 
lizes  in  ideals  and  values  is  respon¬ 
sible,  we  are  facing  today  another 
grave  and  ironically  contrasting  emer¬ 
gency.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were 
swinging  courses  of  study  into  line  to 
equip  for  work.  Today  worklessness 
confronts  the  eager  thousands  of  the 
young  who  finish  our  courses  and  leave 
our  schools  to  enter  a  world  which 
seems  to  have  nothing  for  them  to  do. 
A  strange  world  it  is,  too,  difficult  to 
deal  with,  made  up  apparently  of 
countless  rigid,  resistant,  misfit  pieces 
— unrelated  plenties  and  lacks  in  the 
material  realm,  and,  in  the  realm  too 
long  mechanically  dominated  to  be 
called  “spiritual,”  chaotic  confiicts  of 
sturdy,  individualistic  desires. 
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With  characteristic  resilience,  we 
rise  to  the  new  emergency.  We  dub 
it  the  “leisure  problem,”  and  at  once 
set  about  its  solution.  We  teachers 
believe  we  are  ready  to  tackle  it.  We 
art  teachers  claim  our  special  fitness 
to  cope  with  it,  and  insist  that  there  is 
irony  of  the  present  situation ;  our 
resources  of  skill,  appreciation,  and 
enjoyment  are  the  ones  most  needed 
for  a  creative  use  of  leisure,  our  stand¬ 
ards  of  “value”  would  make  the  best 
substitute  for  the  fast  depreciating 
value  of  the  dollar-sign,  our  joy  in 
Ix'auty  and  significance  would  be  a 
potent  antidote  for  the  general  conta¬ 
gion  of  gloom,  anxiety,  and  fear;  yet 
in  this  very  emergency  when  we  and 
our  resources  are  so  grievously  needed, 
our  subjects  are  being  slashed  out  of 
curricula  by  frightened  school  boards 
and  superintendents.  It  does  seem  an 
irony  indeed!  Another  instance  of 
that  divorcing  of  supplies  from  lacks 
which  characterizes  the  muddling  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  of  our  time!  An 
irony — ^and  yet — are  we  sure  that  we 
are  ready  for  the  task  ?  Though  pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  we  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  panaceas,  and  though,  in  our 
(lod-fired  enthusiasm,  we  are  ready 
for  sacrifice  in  administering  them  to 
the  needs  of  today.  (If  there  is  really 
no  money  for  salaries,  at  least  give  us 
the  opportunity,  without  money  and 
without  price,  to  share  our  resources 
with  a  world  that  languishes  for  that 
of  which  we  have  a  plenty,  and  which 
we  can  share  without  depleting  our 
own  supply.)  But  let  us  pause  and 
take  counsel  together.  Is  there  danger 
that  we  may  be  hastening  to  apply 
remedies  before  we  have  thoughtfully 
diagnosed  the  disease?  Some  of  us 
Ix'lieve  that  the  problem  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  superficially  met.  Let 


us  not  be  superficial  now.  Is  there  a 
basic  malady  behind  the  restless  con¬ 
fusion  that  seems  to  be  affecting  the 
whole  human  race  (even  ourselves,  if 
we  would  admit  it;  we  who  are  so 
eager  to  l)e  physicians  to  our  time)  ? 
]\Iay  the  confusion  be  a  symptom  of  a 
more  serious  sickness  than  we  recog¬ 
nize  ? 

Suppose — just  suppose —  that  Man, 
young  yet,  a  newcomer  on  this  planet, 
has  been  following  a  trail  that  will 
lead  him  into  a  blind  alley  on  the  evo¬ 
lutionary  road,  a  pocket  like  that  the 
dinosaur  found  and  perished  in.  Sup- 
|)ose  that  all  this  game  of  “domina¬ 
tion”  which  he  has  been  playing  with 
Xature  and  with  fellow  man  has  been 
only  a  game — an  illusion — not  reality 
at  all.  SupjK)se  that  when  he  seemed 
to  be  succeeding,  when  he  seemed  to 
be  harn(‘S8ing  Nature  and  making  her 
do  his  bidding,  it  was  when  he  was 
really  olx'ving  her  laws,  moving  with 
a  trend  that  was  itself  moving  with 
resistless,  though  silent,  frictionless 
force  through  the  universe;  that  when 
he  tried  experiments  oontrary  to  Na¬ 
ture’s  way  he  “short-circuited”  or 
blew  up;  when  he  ran  amuck,  went 
“on  his  own,”  no  matter  how  he 
clenched  his  fists,  gritted  his  teeth, 
exerted  his  puny  “will,”  the  great 
“trend”  moved  past  or  over  him  to 
glorious  ends  in  which  he  had  no  part. 
Suppose  that  man’s  preeminence  over 
the  l)east  lay  in  the  possession  of  a 
mind  able  to  recognize  the  Trend,  and 
of  a  will  that  could  participate  in  the 
cosmic  process — but  suppose — 

Surely  ]\ran  is  right  in  his  desire 
for  Life.  It  seems  to  be  the  Urge  be¬ 
hind  evolution  in  the  whole  cosmic 
process.  But  suppose  that  a  man, 
under  his  illusion  of  individual  power, 
feels  more  alive  when  he  appears  to 
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be  ‘‘putting  his  own  will  over”  his 
fellow  creatures.  Suppose  that  he  ad¬ 
mires  himself  most  when  he  takes  a 
broad  stance  upon  prostrate  objects, 
with  his  strong  right  arm  raised  and 
his  fist  clenched,  scorning  as  weak  and 
‘■unmanly”  any  attitude  of  relaxation 
and  “yielding,”  moreover,  fearing  to 
lower  his  clenched  fist  in  the  midst  of 
the  thousands  of  raised  clenched  fists 
about  him. 

We  realize  the  tragic  mistake  of 
Man  with  his  clenched  fist.  His  fear 
is  proof  of  the  futility  of  his  attitude. 
He  has  assumed  the  attitude  in  the 
belief  that  thus  he  can  gratify  the  cos¬ 
mic  urge  to  life  within  him;  but  he 
i.s  under  the  Great  Illusion.  This  is 
not  the  way  of  life.  We  watch  him 
relax  the  clench  of  his  fist  only  to 
reach,  to  clutch,  to  grasp,  to  hold.  We 
know  that  he  is  missing  the  largess  of 
life  which  j>ours  only  into  open  hands. 
We  watch  him  climb,  taking  his 
stance  upon  higher  and  ever  higher 
piles  of  prostrate,  and  we  S(‘e  the 
piles  still  distinct  from  him,  shut  away 
by  his  self-l)oundary,  his  life  increased 
not  one  whit  by  the  accretion  of  the 
piles.  Yet  this  is  the  prevailing  pat¬ 
tern  of  our  time.  What  task  can  com¬ 
pare  in  usefulness  with  that  of  helping 
mankind  to  find  a  new  “Design  for 
Living”  ? 

Suppose  that  we  teachers,  especially 
we  art  teachers,  who  have  certain  hab¬ 
its  which  move  in  a  pattern  contrary 
to  this  prevailing  j)attern  of  the  age, 
should  realize  that  Xow — while  thou¬ 
sands  are  feeling  frustrations  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  the  inability  of  the 
clenched  fist  to  gather  in  the  joys  of 
abundant  living,  now  is  the  time  for 
us  to  present  the  lure  of  the  opposite 
•design. 

What  is  the  contrasting  pattern  ? 


We  know,  or,  if  we  have  not  learned, 
Harry  Overstreet  in  “About  Our¬ 
selves,”  will  teach  us,  the  advantage 
of  the  expanding  over  the  contracting, 
clutching,  approach  to  life.  We  have 
watched  growth  in  Nature.  We  know 
it  moves  out  from  the  centre — the  di¬ 
rection  of  love,  not  that  of  fear  and 
rage.  Dead  piles  of  “possessions” 
may  be  increased  by  accretion,  but  live 
“possessions”  increase  as  the  girth  of 
the  oak  increases — in  the  pattern  of 
radiation.  To  the  artist  the  consum¬ 
mate  joy  of  life  is  in  expression,  when, 
sometimes  with  birth-throes,  that 
which  was  pent  within  the  little  self 
becomes  a  new  creation,  enlarging  the 
little  self  in  the  measure  of  all  those 
other  selves  who  may  participate  in 
that  creation’s  beauty  and  meaning. 
And  to  all  the  artist-minded,  losing  the 
limitations  of  the  little  ego  while  they 
participate  imaginatively  in  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  other  selves,  comes  again  a 
great  enlarging — ^growth  by  out-mov¬ 
ing,  growth  by  relinquishing  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  that  wee-ego-in-isolation, 
expanding  by  becoming  one  with  all 
with  which  we  imaginatively  partici¬ 
pate,  growing  as  the  seed  grows  by 
successive  sacrifices  of  enclosing  form, 
but  growing  in  the  great  pattern  of 
surging,  abounding  life. 

All  teachers  have  savored  the  joys 
of  such  experience.  When  a  precious 
idea,  shared  by  us  with  students,  is 
fertilized  by  another  idea  hiding  in 
another  mind,  and  out  into  the  open 
leaps  a  new  thought-creation.  When 
this  new  thought,  nourished  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  still  other  minds, 
grows  in  power  and  puissance,  what 
teacher  would  snatch  it  back  with  the 
cry,  “The  idea  was  mine!”  Is  there 
not  unbounded  joy  in  recognizing  out 
in  the  periphery  of  the  expanding  cir- 
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cle  of  your  jK'rsonality  (a  circle  en¬ 
closing  all  who  are  at  the  moment  re¬ 
sponding)  a  thought  that  has  forgotten 
that  it  can  call  you  “father”  or 
“mother”  ? 

Of  all  teachers,  art  teachers,  because 
they  are  liberally  blest  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  find  the  widening  circle  experi¬ 
ence  most  congruent  with  their  temper. 
Through  music,  the  drama,  poetry, 
the  great  works  of  visual  art,  they 
slough  off  the  limiting  sheaths  of  their 
little  selves  and  move  outward  into  un¬ 
foreseen  and  glorious  enlargings.  It 
is  these  experiences  of  life  which  we 
would  share  with  a  pinched  and  needy 
world ! 

The  “practical”  man  talks  about 
the  “illusions”  of  the  poet,  the  artist, 
the  lover  of  mankind.  We  who  have 
experienced  the  sense  of  abounding  life 
must  appraise  as  illusion  the  belief 
of  the  “practical”  man  that  life  can 
come  through  competing  and  accret¬ 
ing.  We  would  share  with  him  our 
assurance,  lest,  acting  upon  his  illu¬ 
sion,  he  die! 

But  it  is  strange  how  closely  illu¬ 
sions  are  clung  to  even  in  the  midst 
of  sufferings  of  which  they  are  the 
cause.  Argument  will  never  convince 
the  practical  man,  and  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hug  tight  his  illusions  as  he 
hugs  all  that  he  considers  good.  Only 
from  a  dynamic  centre  of  desire  can 
his  spirit  and  imagination  move  out¬ 
ward  of  themselves;  no  coercion  from 
without  can  impel  in  the  place  of 
desire. 

As  a  group,  the  teachers  of  the  arts 
are,  I  believe,  most  nearly  ready,  be¬ 
cause  temperamentally  fitted,  to  create 
a  contagion  of  desire  for  the  way  of 
life  which  mankind  must  find  or  per¬ 
ish.  Harmony  is  the  weft  of  life  to 


us.  We  find  highest  excellence  in  the  | 
same  values  as  religionists,  but  with¬ 
out  the  barriers  of  creeds;  we  love 
peace  with  less  strife  of  argument 
than  the  pacifists;  our  most  precious 
possessions  are  ethereal  and  shareable 
with  less  danger  and  doubt  than  those 
of  the  communists;  our  Order, — an  in¬ 
tegration  in  which  the  essence  of  each 
contribution  is  saved  while  all  merge 
in  a  new  creation,  puts  the  Fascist 
organization  to  shame.  Life  within 
us  cries  out  for  unity,  with  a  desire 
that  exceeds  all  other  desires.  Should 
we  yield  all  other  desires  to  it,  making 
our  daily  living  an  adequate  expres¬ 
sion  of  that  yielding,  might  not  con- 
-tagion  spread  from  the  lure  of  the 
beauty,  the  smooth-moving  energy,  the 
evidence  of  freedom,  power,  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  our  way  of  life  ? 

The  “leisure  problem.”  It  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  subject  to  one  convinced  of 
the  limitless  resources,  many  of  them 
untapped,  which  the  arts  offer  for  the 
development  of  expanding  selves,  for 
the  enriching  of  the  environment  for 
such  growth,  and,  more  specifically, 
for  providing  a  substitute  for  work 
as  a  stimulator  of  effort,  for  fostering 
creative  attitudes,  and  rousing  new 
outreuchings  toward  excellence.  A 
group  of  young  seniors  at  our  univer^ 
sity,  basing  their  thinking  upon  the  i 
deeper  implications  of  this  paper, 
have  worked  out  rather  thrillingly  cre¬ 
ative  plans  for  the  use  of  their  own 
artistic  resources  in  solving  the  “lei¬ 
sure  problem.”  The  plans  involved  .  | 
the  abdication  of  the  petty  personal 
will  with  all  its  prejudices,  a  new  esti¬ 
mate  of  value,  and  a  winnowing  of 
“curricula”  and  “lesson  plans”  with 
the  breath  of  the  spirit.  If  you  agree 
with  our  seniors  you  will  find  the  fun¬ 
damentals  first. 


TESTING  FOR  ART  ABILITY 
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J)r.  Knauber  ha«  been  working  for  some  gears  on  her  art  ability  and  art  vocabulary 
tests.  These  are  her  latest  results  and  offer  a  wide  variety  of  opportunity  in  testing 
acquired  knowledge  and  special  aptitudes.  It  challenges  thoughtful  study  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  support,  for  in  the  near  future  all  educators  will  surely  recognize  the  value  of 
educated  taste  in  the  selection  of  all  forms  that  make  up  our  living  conditions  and  of 
fostering  native  capacities  and  talents  in  creating  for  those  same  forms  and 

surroundings. 

BAGABDF  das,  in  his  “Science  end  color.  These  geniuses  should  be 
of  Emotions,”  has  defined  art  as  found  early  and  given  every  opportu- 
“The  power  that  causes  expan-  nity  for  the  best  training  possible, 
sion  and  which  gives  pleasure.”  The  There  has  been  some  attempt  to  do  this 
purpose  of  art  is  to  develop  one’s  con-  in  the  high  schools,  and  many  gifted 
sciousness.  Every  member  of  society  pupils  have  been  given  scholarships  in 
is  a  potential  art  critic  and  art  pur-  the  local  art  schools.  For  those  chosen 
chaser.  Each  person  appreciates  art  up  to  the  present,  there  has  been  no 
to  the  level  of  his  consciousness.  As  standardized  method  of  discovering 
art  is  raised  to  higher  levels  we  find  and  measuring  the  amount  of  ability, 
that  the  number  of  those  able  to  ap-  It  depended  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
preciate  it  become  smaller.  Everyone  regular  grade  or  art  teachers  to  grant 
needs  art  training  to  help  him  raise  these  scholarships.  Experience  has 
himself  from  a  lower  level  to  a  higher  shown  that  it  was  not  always  the  most 
one  in  the  appreciation  of  form  and  gifted  who  were  chosen.  Some  stu- 
color.  With  the  modern  re-evaluating  dents  may  even  reach  college  with  un- 
of  the  worth-while  things  in  life,  we  discovered  talent,  while  others  already 
are  beginning  to  realize  once  more  in  the  art  courses  should  be  definitely 
what  art  can  and  should  do  for  man-  discouraged  from  proceeding  with  it 
kind.  Many  of  those  who  in  the  past  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  We  need 
searched  for  happiness  in  commercial-  some  objective  means  of  helping  both 
ized  amusements,  are  beginning  to  those  who  should  and  those  who  should 
find  more  satisfying  use  of  their  lei-  not  specialize  in  art  as  a  profession, 
sure  time  through  some  form  of  crea-  There  are  already  too  many  seeking 
tive  work.  As  this  increased  interest  unsuccessfully  to  earn  their  living  as 
in  art  raises  the  general  level  of  art  artists,  who  might  be  more  useful, 
appreciation,  the  demand  for  profes-  happy,  and  successful  citizens  in  some 
sional  artists  increases,  ^lany  who  other  line  of  work, 
began  art  as  a  recreation  are  encour-  The  author  has  devised  an  art  abil- 
aged  to  continue  it  as  a  profession.  ity  test  which  enables  the  art  teacher 
It  has  been  found  that  only  rela-  or  director  to  give  intelligent  advice 
lively  few  persons  have  enough  ability  and  an  objective  estimate  of  a  stu- 
or  sensitiveness  to  appreciate  and  dent’s  probable  success  in  any  line  of 
create  the  finest  abstractions  in  form  art  work.  There  are  to  be  three  parts 
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to  the  test  series.  The  Art  Ability 
Test,  and  Art  Vocabulary  Test  are 
completed.  The  Art  Jud^ent  Test 
is  in  preparation.  The  Art  Ability 
Test  is  a  test  of  native  ability.  The 
Vocabulary’  Test  is  a  test  of  acquired 
knowledge,  and  tlie  Art  Judgment 
Test  will  be  a  test  of  one’s  taste. 
These  tests  are  designed  for  use  in  the 
two  upj>er  elementary  grades,  the  high 
school,  and  as  admission  tests  to  pro¬ 
fessional  art  courses  in  university  or 
art  school,  b’or  the  two  published 
tests,  tentative  norms  and  upper  and 
lower  critical  scores  have  been  marked 
out  for  each  grade.  The  upper  critical 
score  is  the  point  in  the  distribution 
above,  which  the  scores  should  indicate 
real  ability  in  art.  The  lower  critical 
score  is  the  point  Ix'low  which  the 
scores  suggest  that  students  l>e  defi¬ 
nitely  discouraged. 

The  Art  Abilitv  Test  is  graded  in 
difficulty  with  problems  in  the  various 
levels  of  art.  ,The  problems  range 
from  simple,  objwtive  representation 
through  to  the  higher  arts  of  emo¬ 
tional  representation,  abstractions,  and 
8,vmlx)lism.  There  are  problems  of 
long  time  and  immediate  visual  mem¬ 
ory,  tests  of  ingenuity,  tests  of  design 
ability  in  form  and  value,  and  a  test 
of  observation  and  critical  ability. 

The  Vocabnlarv  Test  is  also  graded, 
starting  wnth  simple  terms  and  pro¬ 
gressing  to  difficult  ones. 

There  is  no  time  limit  for  the  tests, 
Int  the  two  tog(‘ther  average  alx)ut 
four  hours.  This  time  has  been 
thought  too  long  by  some  teachers  who 
were  either  unsympathetic  with  tests 
in  general  or  were  not  aw’are  of  the 
value  of  the  test  to  the  student  or  to 
themselves.  Some  seemed  to  be  more 
interested  in  turning  out  exhibition 


material  than  in  helping  the  student 
to  find  himself.  A  few  hesitated  W 
cause  of  a  fear  of  showing  up  their 
method  of  teaching.  This  is  to  Ik?  de¬ 
plored,  since  the  test  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  more  effective  teaching.  The 
general  art  course  is  often  planned  as 
though  all  students  were  potential 
artists,  w’hile  the  aim  should  be  to 
develop  appreciation  and  good  taste, 
^fany  learn  to  dislike  all  art  because 
they  were  not  sufficiently  gifted  to 
turn  out  an  exhibition  “all-over  pat¬ 
tern.” 

Experimentation  has  shown  that 
these  tests  offer  a  method  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  instruction  in  the  various 
grades  and  of  comparing  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  one  school  wnth  those  of  an¬ 
other.  The  test  has  been  used  with 
success  at  the  end  of  a  term  as  an 
objective  means  of  grading  a  class. 
When  there  is  much  danger  of  subjec¬ 
tive  grading  it  helps  to  put  the  art 
grading  on  a  more  stable  and  reliable 
basis. 

^lost  pupils,  especially  those  wnth 
ability,  like  to  take  the  tests  if  they 
are  properly  given  and  the  teacher  is 
in  svmpathy.  Help  is  needed  on  only 
the  first  question,  and  then  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  work  alone.  There  is  no  time 
limit.  The  procedure  for  giving  the 
tests  is  simple  and  is  carefnllv  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  teachers’  manual,  w’hich 
will  be  available  soon. 

The  scoring  is  made  as  simple  as 
possible  by  means  of  three  levels.  The 
first,  or  Ix'st,  level  is  rated  10;  the 
s(‘Cond,  or  average,  level  is  rated  fi; 
the  third,  or  poorest,  level  is  rated  3. 
Each  question  is  rated  from  0  to  10, 
using  the  level  as  a  guide.  College 
students  with  very  limited  art  train¬ 
ing  can  rate  the  tests  with  very  reli- 
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able  results  if  the  directions  for  scor¬ 
ing  are  carefully  followed.  The  same 
rating  scale  is  used  for  all  grades, 
which  makes  the  test  simple  to  score. 

An  art  test  should  be  given  in  a 
whole  school  system,  just  as  an  intel¬ 
ligence  test  is  given.  It  can  help  raise 
the  standard  of  art  teaching,  and  will 
help  the  student  to  know  wherein  he 
is  weak.  It  has  been  helpful  to  indi¬ 
vidual  students  and  should  be  to  the 
larger  groups. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  use  of 
these  tests  will  lead  to  a  shift  in  em¬ 
phasis  in  many  general  art  courses, 
so  that  they  will  more  nearly  meet 
the  requirements,  abilities,  and  needs 
of  the  students.  At  the  same  time 
they  will  contribute  both  to  raising 
the  level  of  art  standards  and  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  appreciation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  art. 

The  standardizing  of  the  tests  is 
made  possible  through  funds  provided 
by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts  Conference  for 
Research  m  Art. 

The  first  part  of  the  Art  Ability 
Tests  is  given  to  indicate  its  nature. 
Complete  copies  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  w’riter. 

.Answer  all  of  the  questions  to  the 
best  of  your  ability  and  as  honestly  as 
possible.  The  nature  of  these  answers 
DOES  NOT  influence  your  test  score.] 

1.  What  do  you  like  to  do  most  in 
your  spare  time? 

2.  Have  you  had  any  previous  art 
training? 

If  so,  (a)  How  many  years? 

(b)  What  kind  was  it? 

(c)  Where  did  you  get  it? 

3.  Do  you  expect  to  major  in  art? 

4.  If  you  expect  to  major  in  art, 
check  the  field  of  art  you  are  most 
interested  in.  (If  it  is  not  listed, 


write  your  choice  on  the  last  line.) 
Painting..  Architecture..  Design¬ 
ing.  .Teaching.  .Commercial  Art.. 
Sculpture ....  Landscape  Architec¬ 
ture. .  Illustration..  Cartooning.. 

5.  What  art  exhibits  have  you  attended 
within  the  past  year  ?  Give  names : 

(1) . .  (2) . 

(3) .  (4) . 

(5) . 

6.  List  five  artists  whose  names  you 
know: 

(1) .  (2) . 

(3) .  (4) . 

(5) . 

7.  Give  the  names  of  any  living  artists: 

(1) .  (2) . 

(3) .  (4) . 

(5) . 

8.  List  the  names  of  the  strictly  art 
magazines  you  know: 

(1) .  (2) . 

(3) .  (4) . 

(5) . 

9.  List  the  names  of  other  magazines 
in  which  you  find  art  articles  or 
pictures : 

(1) .  (2) . 

(3) .  (4) . 

(5) . 

10.  Have  any  of  your  relatives  ever  been 
professional  artists? 

11.  Have  any  of  your  relatives  ever 
carved  in  woocl,  painted  pictures, 
j)ainted  china,  or  had  any  other  art 
expression  ? 

. kind . 

Check  the  relatives :  Grandparent . . 
Parent.  .Uncle  or  Aunt.  .Cousin. . 
Sister  or  Brother. . 

12.  Do  you  enjoy  making  artistic 
things? 

From  what  age  does  this  interest 
date?  . . .  .years  old. 

13.  About  how  often  do  you  see  things 
or  think  of  things  which  you  believe 
would  make  a  lovely  painting? 
Almost  never. . . .  Occasionally. . . . 
Often. . . . 

14.  Are  you  restless  and  eager  to  ac¬ 
complish  things? 

If  so,  give  an  example: 
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15.  Does  disorder  annoy  you? 
if  so,  how? 

1.  A  design  will  be  shown  you  for 
one  minute.  Study  it  so  that  you 
can  draw  it  from  memory. 

2.  Draw  the  entire  figure  of  Santa 
Claus  as  large  as  possible.  [Space 
outlined.] 

3.  Draw  design  A  to  fit  space  B. 

4.  Draw  one  square  table  as  large  as 
possible.  Imagine  it  as  you  stand 
near  its  right  hand  corner.  [Space 
outlined.] 

5.  Draw  a  cup  in  a  saucer  as  seen  from 
below  and  to  one  side.  Draw  it  as 
large  as  possible.  [Space  out¬ 
lined.] 

6.  Arrange  in  this  space  a  composition 
of  three  trees,  a  cottage,  a  path  and 
anything  else  you  desire. 

7.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  little  church  at 
the  foot  of  mountains.  Give  a 
feeling  of  reverence  for  nature  and 
a  spiritual  quality  to  the  church. 

*  4>  « 

14.  Draw  a  balanced  design  in  this 
shape,  using  any  geometrical  figure. 

15.  Change  the  drawing  given  you  into 
a  cartoon  of  an  absent-minded  pro¬ 
fessor. 

16.  Draw  “The  Homeless  Dog.”  This 
will  be  graded  for  composition  and 
expression  of  emotion. 

17‘,  Draw  a  composition  using  your  own 
s3rmbol  for  labor.  This  will  be 
graded  for  idea  and  philosophy  be¬ 
hind  idea,  as  well  as  for  design  and 
handling. 

The  first  and  last  portions  of  the 
Knauber  Art  Vocabulary  Test  are 
also  ^ven.  The  student  is  to  under¬ 
score  the  correct  answer,  using  the 
Art  definition. 

1.  What  is  a  tint? 

a.  A  shaded  effect. 

b.  A  kind  of  ink. 

c.  A  light  value  of  a  color. 

d.  Abbreviation  for  tintype. 

e.  A  shade  of  green. 

2.  What  is  a  contour? 

a.  Smooth  surface. 


b.  Subject  matter. 

c.  Reverse  pattern. 

d.  Outline  of  a  mass. 

e.  Plan  of  a  drawing. 

3.  What  is  technique? 

a.  Manner  of  execution. 

b.  Fine  finish. 

c. .  Method  of  advance. 

d.  Manner  of  construction. 

e.  Color  combinations. 

4.  What  is  a  torso? 

a.  A  greek  girdle. 

b.  A  statue  of  an  animal. 

c.  A  small  torch. 

d.  Statue  deprived  of  head  and 
limbs. 

e.  Anything  to  be  mended. 

5.  W^hat  is  meant  by  proportion? 

a.  Balance. 

b.  Equality  of  size. 

c.  Measurement. 

d.  Comparative  relation. 

e.  Certain  amount. 

6.  What  is  an  illustration? 

a.  Picture  of  explanation, 
d.  Natural  representation. 

c.  Conventionalized  drawing. 

d.  An  advertisement. 

e.  Picture  to  copy  from. 

*  «  4> 

95.  What  is  meant  by  opposition? 

a.  Opposing  values. 

b.  Two  main  ideas  in  a  picture. 

c.  Lines  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

d.  Equal  amount  of  dark  and 
light. 

e.  Lack  of  rhythm. 

96.  What  is  a  waste  mold? 

a.  Inharmonious  picture  frame. 

b.  Process  used  when  only  one 
reproduction  in  plaster  is  de¬ 
sired. 

c.  A  plaster  mold  for  casting  in 
bronze. 

d.  A  mold  formed  from  waste. 

e.  A  mold  that  is  not  correct. 

97.  What  is  perspective? 

a.  The  point  of  view. 

b.  Representation  of  objects. 

c.  Measurement  of  objects. 

d.  Copying  a  drawing. 

e.  Drawing  in  proportion. 
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98.  What  is  a  monotype? 

a.  All  one  kind  of  lettering. 

b.  Negative  from  which  a  picture 
is  made. 

c.  Print  of  one  color. 

d.  One  print  obtained  from  each 
painting  on  metal. 

e.  Newspaper  printed  with  one 
size  of  type. 

99.  What  is  dynamic  symmetry? 

a.  Geometric  likesidedness. 

h.  A  harmonious  equal  balance. 

c.  Rhythm  in  design. 


d.  Good  proportion. 

e.  Mathematical  basis  for  creat¬ 
ing  beauty. 

100.  What  is  a  long  shot? 

a.  A  picture  taken  with  a  time 
exposure. 

b.  A  distant  view  in  the  movies. 

c.  liarge  area  or  large  crowd 
taken  by  a  movie  camera. 

d.  Long  time  exposure  for  a  pho¬ 
tograph. 

e.  Long  stroke  used  in  painting. 


EMERSON’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  FINE  ARTS 
(Excerpts  from  Journals  and  Essays) 

Grace  F.  Shepherd 

PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH,  WHEATON  COLLEGE 
NORTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SINCE  Emerson  himself  con¬ 
stantly  iterated  and  reiterated 
his  central  message  of  morality 
and  unity,  a  compiler  of  passages  can 
do  no  other.  The  main  influence  of 
sculpture  and  painting — he  has  little 
to  say  of  architecture,  and  nothing  to 
our  purpose  of  music — is  moral.  “I 
think  sculpture  and  painting  have  an 
effect  to  teach  us  manners  and  abolish 
hurry.”  ^  “You  may  chide  sculpture 
or  drawing,  if  you  will,  as  you  may 
rail  at  orchards  and  cornfields;  but 
I  find  the  grand  style  in  sculpture  as 
admonitory  and  provoking  to  good  life 
as  Marcus  Antoninus.  I  was  in  the 
Athenaeum,  and  looked  at  the  Apollo, 
and  saw  that  he  did  not  drink  much 
port  wine.”  *  “In  the  sculptures  of 
the  Greeks,  in  the  masonry  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Venetian  masters,  the 
highest  charm  is  the  universal  lan¬ 


guage  they  speak.  A  confession  of 
moral  nature,  of  purity,  love,  and 
hope,  breathes  through  them  all.”  * 
“Art  has  not  yet  come  to  its  maturity 
if  it  do  not  put  itself  abreast  with  the 
most  potent  influences  of  the  world, 
if  it  is  not  practical  and  moral,  if  it 
do  not  stand  in  connection  with  the 
conscience,  if  it  do  not  make  the  poor 
and  uncultivated  feel  that  it  addresses 
them  with  a  voice  of  lofty  cheer.”  * 
“The  reference  of  all  production  at 
last  to  the  aboriginal  Power  explains 
the  traits  common  to  all  works  of  the 
highest  art, — that  they  are  universally 
intelligible;  that  they  restore  to  us 
the  simplest  states  of  mind,  and  are 
religious.  Since  what  skill  is  therein 
shown  is  the  reappearance  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  soul,  a  jet  of  pure  light,  it  should 
produce  a  similar  impression  to  that 
made  by  natural  objects.  In  happy 
hours,  nature  appears  to  us  one  with 


1  “Culture,"  Works,  VI,  p.  160. 

2  Journals,  IX,  p.  282  (May  20,  1869). 
2  “Art,"  Works,  n,  p.  359. 
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art;  art  perfected, — the  work  of 
genius.  And  the  individual  in  whom 
simple  tastes  and  susceptibility  to  all 
the  great  human  influences  overpower 
the  accidents  of  a  local  and  special 
culture,  is  the  best  critic  of  art.”  ® 

Art  for  art’s  sake  is  condemned  in 
no  uncertain  terms;  indeed,  really  fine 
art  is  not  attainable  by  an  artist  who 
has  no  other  aim.  Beauty  is  not  its 
own  excuse  for  being.  “Art  makes 
the  same  effort  which  a  sensual  pros¬ 
perity  makes;  namely  to  detach  the 
beautiful  from  the  useful,  to  do  up 
the  work  as  unavoidable,  and,  hating 
it,  pass  on  to  enjoyment.  These  so¬ 
laces  and  compensations,  this  division 
of  beauty  from  use,  the  laws  of  nature 
do  not  permit.  As  soon  as  beauty  is 
sought,  not  from  religion  and  love  but 
for  pleasure,  it  degrades  the  seeker. 
High  beauty  is  no  longer  attainable 
by  him  in  canvas  or  in  stone,  in  sound, 
or  in  lyrical  construction;  an  effemi¬ 
nate,  prudent,  sickly  Ix'auty,  which  is 
not  b(*auty,  is  all  that  can  be  formed; 
for  the  hand  can  never  execute  any¬ 
thing  higher  than  the  character  can 
inspire.”  ® 

Emerson,  I  think,  had  no  real  ap¬ 
preciation  of  art  in  any  form.  His 
strictures  upon  modern  sculpture  show 
plainly  the  man  whose  heart  was  vi¬ 
brating  only  to  one  chord.  “The  art 
of  sculpture  is  long  ago  perished  to 
any  real  effect.  It  was  originally  a 
useful  art,  a  mode  of  writing,  a  sav¬ 
age’s  record  of  gratitude  or  devotion, 
and  among  a  people  possessed  of  a 
wonderful  perception  of  form  this 
childish  carving  was  refined  to  the 
utmost  splendor  of  effect.  But  it  is 
the  game  of  a  rude  and  youthful  peo- 

B  "Art.”  Works,  II,  p.  358. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  366. 

7  "Art,”  Works,  II,  p.  364. 
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pie,  and  not  the  manly  labor  of  a  wise 
and  spiritual  nation.  ...  I  cannot 
hide  from  myself  that  there  is  a  ce^ 
tain  appearance  of  paltriness,  as  of 
toys  and  the  trumpery  of  a  theatre  in 
sculpture.” 

The  chief  practical  suggestion  that 
Emerson  makes  is  that  of  public  mu¬ 
seums  in  each  town,  the  result  of  co¬ 
operative  endeavor,  each  citizen  oon- 
tributing  his  part.  “I  do  not  unde^ 
value  the  fine  instruction  which  stat¬ 
ues  and  pictures  give.  But  I  think 
the  public  museum  in  each  town  will 
one  day  relieve  the  private  house  of 
this  charge  of  owning  and  exhibiting 
them.  I  go  to  Rome  and  see  on  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion,  paint(‘d  by  Raphael,  reckoned  the 
finest  picture  in  the  world;  or  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  I  see  the  grand  sibyls 
and  prophets,  painted  in  fresco  by 
Michael  AngeJo, — which  have  every 
day  now  for  thr(‘e  hundred  years  in¬ 
flamed  the  imagination  and  exalted 
the  piety  of  what  vast  multitudes  of 
men  of  all  nations!  I  wish  to  bring 
home  to  my  children  and  my  friends 
copies  of  these  admirable  forms,  which 
I  can  find  in  the  shops  of  the  engrav¬ 
ers;  but  I  do  not  wish  the  vexation  of 
owning  them.  I  wish  to  find  in  my 
own  town  a  library  and  museum  which 
is  the  property  of  the  town,  where  I 
can  deposit  this  precious  treasure, 
where  I  and  my  children  can  see  it 
from  time  to  time,  and  where  it  has  its 
proper  place  among  hundreds  of  such 
donations  from  other  citizens  who  have 
brought  thither  whatever  articles  they 
have  judged  to  be  in  their  nature 
rather  a  public  than  a  private  prop- 
erty. 
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“A  collection  of  this  kind,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  each  town,  would  dignify  the 
town,  and  we  should  love  and  respect 
cur  neighbors  more.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  easy  for  every  town  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  truly  municipal  duty. 
Every  one  of  us  would  gladly  contrib¬ 
ute  his  share;  and  the  mor^  gladly,  the 
more  considerable  the  institution  had 
become.”  *  “If  properties  of  this 
kind  [pictures,  engravings,  etc.]  were 
owned  by  states,  towns,  and  lyceums, 
they  would  draw  the  bonds  of  neigh- 

8  "Domestic  Life,"  Works,  VII,  p.  130. 

9  "Wealth,”  Works,  VI,  p.  99, 


borhood  closer.  A  town  would  exist  to 
an  intellectual  purpose.  In  Europe, 
where  the  feudal  forms  secure  the  per¬ 
manence  of  wealth  in  certain  families, 
those  families  buy  and  preserve  these 
things  and  lay  them  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  But  in  America,  where  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  divide  every  estate 
into  small  portions  after  a  few  years, 
the  public  should  step  into  the  place 
of  these  proprietors,  and  provide  this 
culture  and  inspiration  for  its  citi¬ 
zens.”  ® 


TO  BUY  OR  NOT  TO  BUY 

Roy  O.  Woods,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  MARSHALL  COLLEX3E 
HUNTINGTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


44^1^0  be  or  not  to  be,”  may  have 
J[_  been  an  important  question 
to  Shakespeare,  but  to  teachers 
in  the  smaller  schools  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  one  is  “To  buy  or  not  to  buy?” 
It  is  surpassed  only  by  the  question, 
“To  buy  and  what  to  buy?”.  Just 
why  Boards  of  Education  will  hire  a 
“high-priced  teacher”  and  fail  to  sup¬ 
ply  her  with  the  equipment,  books  and 
supplies  necessary  to  do  adequately 
that  for  which  she  was  employed,  is 
a  question  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
writer.  The  fact  remains  that  such  is 
too  often  the  case  in  the  smaller 
schools.  This  article  is  prompted  by 
complaints  coming  from  the  writer’s 
former  pupils  who  are  now  teaching 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  above, 
i.  e.,  “We  have  insufficient  reference 
and  pupil  reading  books,”  and  “I 
bought  this  book  or  set  of  books  only 
to  find  them  misrepresented  and 
worthless.” 


It  is  without  doubt  the  duty  of 
school  Ixiards  to  furnish  books  for 
.'school  use,  but  due  to  ignorance  or 
depression,  many  have  failed  to  do  so 
and  wdll  continue  to  do  so  for  a  period 
of  years.  In  view  of  this  the  teachers 
will  continue  to  be  buyers  of  books, 
either  from  their  own  meager  earnings 
or  from  funds  raised  from  a  variety 
of  sources  familiar  to  the  reader.  It 
is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  move  to 
the  question,  “To  buy  or  not  to  buy  ?” 

There  are  certain  steps,  if  followed 
by  the  prospective  buyer,  that  will 
greatly  eliminate  the  misrepresented 
and  useless  books.  The  first  of  these 
is  to  avoid  any  book,  or  books,  not 
found  on  some  accredited  “list.”  For 
example,  the  worth-while  reference 
books  may  be  found  listed  in  Mudge, 
“Guide  to  Reference  Books”  and  the 
“American  Library  Association  Sub¬ 
scription  Bulletin,”  usually  found  at 
all  public  libraries.  In  addition  to 
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these  there  are  also  other  lists,  such 
as  the  “Wiimetka  Graded  Lists”  and 
the  “Children’s  Reading,”  by  Terman 
and  Lima.  The  prospective  purchaser 
should  go  slow  in  buying  books  not 
listed  on  such  standard  lists.  Be  du¬ 
bious  of  all  books  coming  from  the 
pen  of  unknown  authors.  They  need 
careful  study. 

The  following  hint  may  aid  in 
eliminating  worthless  sets  of  reference 
books.  Worth-while  sets  are  prepared 
by  good  authors  whose  names  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons  have  “sale  value.”  Look 
for  signed  articles  or  an  editorial  page 
U'hcre  such  names  may  be  found. 
Failure  to  find  such  names  of  author¬ 
ship  is  a  fair  indication  that  the 
author’s  name  has  but  little  “sale 
value.”  Avoid  that  book,  •  unless 
other  evidence  can  be  found  to  war¬ 
rant  its  purchase.  Do  not  rely  o*i  the 
agent’s  word.  After  you  have  located 
the  editorial  page,  try  to  locate  some 
names  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  one  with  the 
special  training  that  teachers  have  will 
not  recognize  some  of  those  names. 

Avoid  all  such  “give  away”  propo¬ 
sitions  as:  “You  have  been  selected  as 
one  of  twenty-five  in  this  neighborhood 
who  are  progressive  and  educated,  who 
are  to  receive  this  fine  set  of  books 
free  as  soon  as  they  are  off  the  press. 
We  want  these  leaders  to  have  the 
books  in  their  homes,  so  we  may  refer 
to  them  when  we  return  at  a  later 
date  and  canvass  the  town.  In  order 
that  this  set  may  be  of  maximum  value 
to  you  we  shall  bring  out  renewal 
pages  annually,  for  which  we  shall 
ask  you  to  pay  a  nominal  fee.  Since 
\x)u  are  receiving  this  fine  set  free 
you  can  hardly  object  to  keeping  it  in 
first  class  condition” — ad  infinitum. 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  salesmen 
for  good  sets  do  not  have  to  resort  to 
such  means  of  getting  “leaders  in  the 
field”  to  use  their  books.  A  study  of 
the  contract  will  usually  disclose  that 
the  renewal  pages  for  several  yean 
are  paid  for  the  first  year  at  a  rate 
which  makes  the  set  cost  a  sum  far 
in  excess  of  its  real  value.  You  have 
no  assurance  that  the  company  will 
1‘Ot  quit  business  before  the  reprinted 
renewals  are  finished.  Most  of  such 
l>ooks  are  not  new  books  at  all,  but 
reprintings  of  old  books  under  new 
titles,  and  are  often  antiquated  if 
they  ever  were  of  any  value.  The 
agent  seldom  returns  to  canvass  the 
rest  of  the  town,  being  content  with  his 
first  “catch  of  suckers.” 

Fifteen  minutes  before  dinner  one 
evening  the  writer  was  called  upon 
by  two  agents  who  wanted  to  show 
him  a  “fine”  set  of  books.  All  that 
was  wanted  was  a  testimonial  on 
fifteen  minutes’  study,  showing  the 
value  to  the  home  of  such  a  set  of 
books.  It  was  hinted  that  he  would 
receive  a  set  later  for  his  trouble.  A 
friend  of  his  who  was  superintendent 
in  the  county  was  approached  at  an 
extremely  busy  time  in  his  office  aa 
follows:  “Superintendent  Blank,  we 
know  you  are  busy  and  will  take  only 
a  minute  of  your  time.  We  want  you 
to  be  familiar  with  our  set  of  reference 
books  and  we  are  so  sure  that  they 
will  meet  your  approval  that  we  are 
willing  to  leave  the  set  here  for  your 
leisurely  examination.  At  a  later 
time  w'e  want  to  canvass  the  teachen 
of  the  county.”  This  seemed  harm¬ 
less, — but  wait !  In  two  days  the 
superintendent  learned  that  the  sales¬ 
men  had  seen  the  teachers  later.  They 
left  •  his  office  and  approached  each 
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teacher  as  follows:  “Superintendent 
Blank  thinks  so  much  of  this  set  that 
he  nou'  has  a  set  in  his  office.” 

Many  agents  go  in  pairs  and  will 
refuse  for  one  or  another  announced 
reason  to  canvass  two  prospects  at  a 
time.  This  is  done  so  that  in  case 
of  a  law  suit  they  wdll  have  two  wit¬ 
nesses  against  one,  since  one  is  usually 
introduced  as  a  friend  and  not  as  a 
salesman.  The  deal  is  between  you 
and  one  man  with  a  third  party  look¬ 
ing  on  as  a  disinterested  party.  In 
canvassing  two  prospects  one  may  be 
used  as  a  witness,  thus  increasing  the 
possibilities  and  difficulties.  Difficul¬ 
ties  annoy  quacks,  whether  they  be 
physicians,  lawyers,  or  book  agents. 

This  leads  me  to  suggest  a  thing 
that  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  teaching  profession  if 
there  were  not  so  many  illustrations 
of  the  need.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
a  contract  should  not  be  signed  until 
after  it  has  been  read  and  understood. 
As  a  general  principle  of  law,  verbal 
contracts  are  difficult  to  enforce,  due 
to  the  usual  failure  to  have  witnesses 
in  cases  of  controversial  points.  Then, 
too,  verbal  agreements  will  have  no 
effect  in  altering  written  contracts. 
Companies  usually  protect  themselves 
by  inserting  a  clause  saying  that  no 
alterations  are  binding  on  them  unless 
agreed  to  by  them  in  writing.  When 
vou  signed  the  paper  you  agreed  that 
verbal  contracts  were  thus  not  in  force. 
The  agent’s  words  are  not  binding  on 
the  company.  Your  only  recourse  is  a 
suit  against  the  agent  on  the  grounds 
of  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  but 
vou  must  first  locate  the  agent  and  sec¬ 


ond  trust  to  luck  that  he  is  worth  the 
damages  awarded  you  by  the  court. 
This  type  of  case  is  a  civil  one  and 
each  party  must  attend  to  the  costs. 

It  has  been  reported  to  the  writer 
that  some  companies  urge  students  in 
Teachers  Colleges  to  “buy  now  and 
use  them  while  in  school  and  while 
you  will  need  them.  You  may  pay 
for  them  next  fall  and  in  case  you 
fail  to  secure  a  position  we  will  take 
the  set  back.”  If  this  is  the  agent’s 
statement,  it  is  not  binding  upon  the 
company.  Look  for  the  clause  in  your 
contract.  If  it  is  there  the  company 
will  be  compelled  to  stand  back  of  the 
agreement,  even  though  they  may  not 
do  so  very  gracefully. 

Finally,  avoid  contracts  that  have 
penciled  changes,  since  in  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  agents  they  can  be 
erased.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  penned 
changes,  since  the  company  has  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  reject  all  changes. 

As  a  last  caution,  teachers  must 
guard  against  buying  cheap  books. 
Due  to  a  teacher’s  meager  funds,  they 
look  tempting,  but  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  costs  money  to  “buy”  good 
talent  to  write  good  books  that  are 
placed  in  good  bindings  and  sold  by 
good  companies.  To  date  Woolworth 
has  not  added  a  stock  of  diamonds  to 
his  usual  line  of  merchandise.  When 
making  such  purchases  we  go  to  stores 
that  specialize  in  good  diamonds  and 
not  imitations  of  them.  Such  is  the 
case  with  good  books.  You  may  buy 
imitations  or  real  ones,  but  in  the  end 
the  imitations  cost  more,  since  they 
fail  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  purchased. 
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Introduction 

The  progressive  trend  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  built  around  the  belief 
that  the  child  has  latent  within 
him  untold  potentialities.  Perhaps 
Jung  is  right  in  his  theory  that  within 
the  unconscious  of  the  individual  lie 
the  history  and  experiences  of  the  race. 
The  primitive,  natural,  rhythmic  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  senses,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  personal  experiences  in  direct, 
original  ways,  the  personification  of 
natural  phenomena,  the  spontaniety 
and  freshness  of  expression,  make  one 
believe  that  there  exists  within  the 
child  a  vast  store  of  possibilities  for 
creative  expression.  So  frail  and  ten¬ 
der  is  the  creative  spirit,  that  we  must 
nurture  it  tenderly  and  carefully,  yet 
not  too  directly,  if  we  would  have  it 
remain  with  us. 

The  old  school,  thinking  the  child 
was  plastic  clay,  to  1x3  molded  to  fit 
the  needs  of  the  group,  was  not  aware 
of  the  delicate  and  rich  substance  of 
its  material.  The  progressive  teacher 
has  an  iindefinable,  faint,  rather  vasrue 
feeling  that  “the  child  is  father  of 
the  man,”  that  there  exists  within  him 
powers  and  possibilities  akin  to  God. 
It  is  an  elusive  something  which  when 
permitted  finds  expression  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  clear,  and  vivid,  and  different, 
as  to  be  almost  startling,  so  that  the 
teacher  of  creative  writing  steps  back, 
fearful  lest  she  startle  the  sensitive 
spirit.  Where  the  teacher  of  the  older 


school  superimposed  and  dictated,  the 
artist  teacher  steps  aside  and  permiU. 

No  Formula  for  Teaching  Creative 
Writing. — In  all  teachers’  descriptionj 
of  their  pupils’  creative  writing  can 
be  found  the  same  feeling  of  the  need 
for  intuitive  delicacy  in  permitting 
and  encouraging  the  child  to  “speak.” 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  definite 
formula  can  be  set  up  on  how  to  teach 
creative  writing.  It  is  possible  that 
with  increased  knowledge  and  undeD 
standing  the  teacher  will  be  able  to 
do  more  than  just  “permit.”  Perhaps, 
with  keener  understanding  of  the 
child  and  the  actual  process  that  goes 
on  when  he  is  creating,  she  may  be 
able  to  guide  without  driving  away 
the  creative  spirit.  Yet  the  unique, 
original,  individualistic  character  of 
the  product  makes  it  questionable 
whether  the  teacher  can  participate 
too  much  in  the  process.  Because  of 
the  vagueness  connected  w’ith  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  creative  writing  and  of  the 
objectivity  of  composition  work  that 
emphasizes  structure  and  form,  most 
teachers  stress  the  second  type  of 
writing. 

An  understanding  of  child  psychol¬ 
ogy  should  help  the  teacher  to  create 
ail  environment  conducive  to  creative 
work,  even  if  she  can  not  specifically 
aid  in  the  actual  process,  which  is  by 
its  very  nature  the  self  expression  of 
the  child. 

The  Purpose  of  This  Paper. — This 
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paper  aims  to  presont  some  psycho¬ 
logical  and  social  factors  of  the  child, 
teacher,  and  environment,  which  are 
influential  in  permitting  creative 
writing;  to  show  the  effect  of  such 
writing  upon  the  child,  for  the  process 
not  the  product  is  important;  and  to 
suggest  more  specifically,  methods 
which  have  been  used,  with  illustrative 
material  showing  the  outcome  of  these 
methods. 

PsTCIIOLOOICAL  FaCTOBS 

The  Psychological  Attitude  of  the 
Child. — The  child  must  be  uninhib¬ 
ited  in  his  opportunity  for  creative 
e.xpression.  His  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  is  thwarted  by  specifi¬ 
cally  laid  down  requirements  of  form 
and  idea,  by  definite  patterns  he  is  told 
to  imitate,  but  especially  by  ideas  and 
expressions  which  he  finds  are  accep¬ 
table  to  the  adult  world.  When  my 
five-year-old  nephew  said,  “  A  tree  has 
only  one  foot  to  stand  on  and  many 
hands  on  top,”  he  expressed  an  obser¬ 
vation  that  was  spontaneous,  uncurbed 
from  without.  Later,  or  when  needed, 
the  idea  of  form  may  be  suggested  as 
a  vehicle  for  expression,  but  never 
must  it  block  the  way,  never  must  it 
limit  the  natural  expression  of  the 
child  who  really  has  something  to  say 
because  he  is  experiencing  and  feels 
a  need  and  a  joy  in  such  expression. 

This  freedom  of  expression  must  be 
accompanied,  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
by  a  fearlessness  to  express  himself 
sincerely,  courageously,  unquestion- 
ingly.  The  fear  of  the  social  group, 
of  being  laughed  at,  thought  to  be 
queer  or  different,  frightens  the  child 
and  turns  his  spirit  inward.  It  seems 
contradictory,  but  it  is  true,  that  the 
child,  though  he  wishes  to  express  his 


individuality,  feels  that  it  is  of  much 
greater  importance  to  conform  to 
group  standards,  for  social  approval 
he  must  have,  since  it  is  the  only  means 
of  giving  him  security.  His  wish  for 
recognition  is  partly  based  on  his  need 
of  group  opinion.  Now,  if  those  who 
are  important  in  his  life — the  teacher, 
parents,  classmates — give  the  child  the 
feeling  that  he  should  express  himself 
fearlessly,  he  experiences  simultan¬ 
eously  freedom  of  self-expression  and 
security. 

The  encouragement  for  self-expres¬ 
sion  gives  him  self-confidence.  The 
belief  in  himself  motivates  and  inten¬ 
sifies  his  future  efforts  which  show 
growth,  improvement ;  development 
due  to  innate  tendencies  that*  have 
been  nurtured  by  a  favorable  social 
environment.  Psychologically  then 
the  child  must  be  given  faith  in  him- 
.self  and  an  opportunity  for  self-ex¬ 
pression. 

Causes  of  the  Desire  to  Create. — 
But  what  causes  him  to  create  ?  How 
is  this  desire  for  self-expression  stim¬ 
ulated  so  that  it  seeks  an  outlet  ? 
Here  the  theories  of  the  Progressive 
school  come  into  play.  The  materials 
of  creation  are  basic,  meaningful,  en¬ 
riching  experiences.  Imagery  is  prior 
to  imagination,  but  the  two  must  not 
he  confused.  The  concepts  which  ex¬ 
ist  for  the  child  find  their  sources  in 
concrete  reality.  His  interpretation 
of  what  he  experiences  is  the  result 
of  the  unique  contact  and  interaction 
of  racial  potentialities  and  a  specific 
environment.  Though  founded  on 
truth,  the  child’s  creative  interpreta¬ 
tion  must  be  his  very  own.  His  sens¬ 
ory  reactions  of  rhythm,  color,  sound, 
together  with  his  emotional  and  intel¬ 
lectual  capacities,  must  weave  a  pat- 
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tern  which  is  distinctly  his  own.  With 
freedom  and  encouragement  he  will 
create  when  stimulated  by  experience, 
since  his  desire  for  self-expression  and 
his  need  to  share  his  experiences  so¬ 
cially  are  strong  and  vital  motiva¬ 
tions. 

The  Teacher’s  Function. — What 
can  the  teacher  do  to  help  bring  about 
this  self-assurance  and  enriched  expe¬ 
rience  that  will  stimulate  the  child  to 
write  creatively?  Besides  encourag¬ 
ing  and  believing  in  the  child,  the 
teacher  can  guide  him  in  his  contact 
with  enriching  experiences  which  in¬ 
spire  and  challenge  him.  But  she  may 
not  guide  too  much,  for  he  must  com¬ 
mune  with  his  spirit,  alone,  unham¬ 
pered. 

Actual  experience,  involving  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  real  situation,  may  l)e  sup¬ 
plemented  by  vicarious  participation 
through  books,  pictures,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Sometimes  literature  acts  as 
a  link  between  a  child’s  personal  expe¬ 
rience  and  creative  self-expression  in 
writing.  lie  gets  an  idea — Rugg  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  a  “flash  of  insight.”  In 
the  younger  child  the  spontaneous  ex¬ 
pression  satisfies  his  urge  to  create. 
The  older  child  is  more  self-critical. 
When  he  tries  to  express  the  vague 
tumultuous,  or  other  emotional  feeling 
that  surges  within  him  he  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  outcome.  He  cannot 
“find  the  words  to  express  himself.” 
Now  he  begins  to  look  for  words, 
forms,  exact  meanings,  whereby  he  can 
communicate  to  others  what  he  feels. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  he  turns  to 
the  teacher  for  help.  Now  she  can 
introduce  him  to  the  masters;  she  can 
teach  him  the  value  of  form  in  shaping 
and  making  more  exact  his  experience. 
Such  teaching  is  meaningful  to  him 


since  it  comes  in  answer  to  a  felt 
need. 

IIow  Creative  Writing  Affects 
THE  Child 

The  Child  Learns  to  Write  by 
Writing. — “Learn  to  do  by  doing,” 
is  the  slogan  of  the  activity  program. 
Does  the  child  learn  with  his  muscles! 
Of  course,  in  some  of  the  creative  arts 
he  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  these 
must  be  integrated  with  the  mind  pro¬ 
cesses.  Also  in  creative  writing  the 
child  learns.  Facility  of  expression 
grows  with  experience.  Greater  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  more  minute  observations, 
keener  judgment,  more  severe  self- 
criticism,  and  higher  judgments  result 
These  factors  show  an  increase  in  the 
individual’s  knowledge  and  in  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  understand  and  interpret  natural 
and  social  phenomena.  Tie  l)egins  to 
l»e  more  conscious  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.  Feeling  at  home  in 
his  world  releases  his  energy,  so  that 
he  is  free  to  reach  out  for  new  crea¬ 
tions. 

The  Psychological  Values  to  the 
Child. — What  are  the  psychological 
values  that  come  with  creative  writ¬ 
ing?  The  child  grows  in  personality 
and  character  with  each  creative  piece 
of  work.  The  spur  of  achievement  is 
immeasurable.  Success  motivates  fu¬ 
ture  activities,  for  each  piece  of  work 
is  a  stimulus,  a  reaching  outward.  And 
the  perseverance,  endurance,  the  agony 
that  often  accompany  creation,  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  character  growth. 
The  joy  and  self-confidence  which 
come  with  creative  expression,  give  the 
child  a  belief  in  himself  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  facing  future  problems.  It  is 
tragic  to  see  how  many  people  with 
real  potentialities  for  achievement 
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fear  to  attempt  any  piece  of  work. 
Since  they  find  no  satisfaction  in  a 
\vorld  of  reality,  they  may  turn  to  an 
unwholesome  inward  life.  We  see 
then  that  the  creative  experience  aids 
in  character  building  by  giving  the 
individual  self-confidence  and  the 
habit  of  doing,  of  participating  in  a 
real  world.  He  develops  the  social 
attitudes  that  are  necessary  for  mental 
health  and  growth. 

Some  Teaching  Methods  and  Theik 
Results  in  Creative  Writing  in 
THE  Sixth  Grade 

Writing  Refects  Experience. — More 
material  can  be  found  on  the  creative 
writing  of  primary  and  high  school 
children  than  of  the  intermediate 
grades.  The  sixth  grade  child  enjoys 
writing  w’hen  given  the  proper  stim¬ 
ulus  and  setting.  His  work  is  not  the 
spontaneous,  primordial  expression  of 
the  nursery  child,  nor  is  it  the  more 
finished  creation  of  the  high  school 
student.  Our  criterion  of  sixth  grade 
composition  is  its  ability  to  picture 
truth,  to  reflect  life  as  it  exists  for  the 
sixth  grader.  Thought  and  feeling 
which  are  natural  and  near  to  the  child 
and  are  within  his  own  realm,  are  the 
goals  in  creative  writing  at  this  age. 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  we  find  the 
more  sensitive  child  who  shows  an 
insight  and  understanding  of  life  far 
beyond  his  years. 

Some  Methods  Used  in  Teaching. 
— An  attempt  will  here  be  made  to 
show  some  of  the  methods  used  in 
teaching  written  self-expression  in  the 
sixth  grade,  with  illustrations  showing 
a  sampling  of  the  results.  Some  of 
the  quotations  are  taken  from  the 
work  of  children  who  have  average 
ability,  while  others  come  from  those 


somewhat  above  average  in  intelli¬ 
gence.  There  is  nothing  startling 
about  the  work  of  these  children,  but 
on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  satisfy  the 
criteria  set  up. 

Integrating  Writing  with  Literor 
ture. — It  is  often  possible  to  link 
some  idea  found  in  a  story  or  poem 
with  the  child’s  experience  in  a  way 
that  will  stimulate  him  to  write.  One 
of  the  favorites  in  our  sixth  grade  is 
a  Scotch  poem  containing  many  words 
of  the  Scotch  dialect.  It  is  called, 
“Cuddle  Doon,”  and  was  written  by 
Alexander  Anderson.  The  poem  tells 
how  a  poor  Scotch  mother  is  putting 
her  children  to  bed  and  the  fun  they 
have  at  this  time.  After  talking 
about  the  poem,  the  children  are  asked 
to  describe  their  own  experiences  at 
bedtime.  The  following  are  quota¬ 
tions  from  their  compositions  on  this 
subject : 

It*8  fun  to  read  a  very  good  book 
Still  worried  about  the  candy  you  took. 

Carl  Weihl. 

*  «  * 

Oh,  what  fun  to  romp  and  play,  to 
wrestle  and  box  just  before  bedtime. 
And  when  you  feel  tired  to  jump  into 
bed  and  read  from  your  favorite  authors. 
To  read  “The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,” 
“The  Three  Musketeers,”  ^‘Henry  Es¬ 
mond,”  and  others  over  and  over.  Then 
to  think  of  the  future,  far  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  of  your  ambitions,  and  so  gradu¬ 
ally  fall  into  sleep.  I  can  think  of  no 
fun  more  pleasant. 

J oseph  Levinson. 

*  *  • 

At  night  when  I  am  safe  in  bed, 

A  million  thoughts  go  through  my  head. 
I  see  the  flowers  and  the  trees. 

And  way  far  off  the  dark  blue  seas. 

Soon  all  those  things  grow  dimmer, 
dimmer, 

Until  at  last  they’re  just  a  glimmer.  .  . 
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Smaller  and  gmaller  till  there’s  only  a 
peep, 

And  in  a  few  moments  Pm  sound  asleep. 

Jean  Orton. 

*  *  * 

Nightfall,  and  the  sun  is  gone; 

Gone  over  the  seas  far  away. 

And  in  the  meantime  we  shall  sleep 
Until  the  break  of  day. 

Nightfall,  and  all  is  dark. 

Nothing  left  but  shadows, 

Creeping  over  hills  and  mountains 
And  in  the  wide,  wide  meadows. 

Bernice  Schmidt. 

*  *  * 

When 

The  moon  is  bright  and  yellow 
Against  a  dark  blue  sky 
And  crickets  are  asingin’ 

An  Evening  lullaby. 

Then 

My  mother  sittin’  graceful  like, 

Right  near  the  fireside. 

Is  makin’  shadow  animals; 

Her  fingers  act  as  guide. 

Yes 

I  like  to  catch  a  rabbit. 

An  I  like  the  squirmy  mice, 

But  then  the  furry  bow-wows 
Are  exceptionally  nice! 

Oh, 

Then  comes  the  hour  for  bedtime, 
And  after  prayers  are  said. 

The  visions  all  come  back  to  me. 

In  a  curly,  sleeping  head. 

Note:  This  is  an  evening  poem.  The 
thoughts  come  from  a  child  of  six.  The 
idea  is  based  on  what  we  really  do  some¬ 
times  after  supper. 

Kathleen  Neuer. 

How  varied  and  different  are  these 
expressions  of  the  children.  Although 
the  stimulus  was  the  same,  the  re¬ 
action  was  different  in  each  case,  be¬ 
cause  each  child  expressed  his  own 
personality  and  experience. 

*‘Co8ette”  Another  Selection. — In 


studying  “Cosette,”  a  selection  from 
Victor  Hugo’s  “Les  Miserables,”  one 
of  the  boys  decided  to  write  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  landlady: 

The  landlord’s  wife  was  fat  and  round, 
She  had  an  awful  temper. 

When’er  she  walked,  she  shook  the 
ground, 

And  caused  Cosette  to  whimper. 

Her  face  was  red  and  plump  and  cross, 
She  treated  Cosette  badly. 

She  made  her  scrub  and  dust  and  wash. 
And  so  abused  her  sadly. 

Danny  Singer. 

When  we  studied  a  poem  in  Octo¬ 
ber  about  Indian  summer,  the  chil¬ 
dren  became  more  observant  of  some 
of  their  surroundings. 

Leaves  were  rustling 
Squirrels  were  hustling 
To  store  their  nuts  away. 

Oh  vivid  world 
Of  brown  and  red 
So  soon  you  will  be  gray. 

Shirley  Ploffi. 

"'Free  Compositions.’’ — The  chil¬ 
dren  often  ask  for  “free  compositions,” 
meaning  permission  to  choose  their 
own  subject.  Of  course,  there  are 
always  some  children  who  need  a  list 
of  suggestive  titles.  A  composite  list 
is  made  of  the  titles  suggested  by  the 
members  of  the  class.  Those  who  wish 
may  choose  a  subject  from  the  list. 
1  lustrations  from  the  material  pre¬ 
sented  follow: 

SAVANA 

Although  her  dress  is  black  and  torn 
.\nd  her  shoes  are  badly  worn, 

T  love  her  dimpled  cunning  grin. 

And  the  dimple  in  her  chin. 

For  many  a  year  she  worked  and  toiled. 
No  dress  of  mine  she  ever  spoiled. 

She  loved  me  when  I  was  very  young. 
And  spiritual  lullabys  she  has  sung. 
When  I  was  acting  bad  she’d  say: 
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«Where’d  yo  all  get  dat  frown  today? 
Where’d  yo  get  those  sticky  bans? 

Yo  bin  fiddlen  wit  da  jam, 

Yo  bin  playin  wit  dat  cat? 

Jist  wait  till  yo  ma  ketches  yo  at  dat !” 
And  when  I’m  good  she  would  say, 
“Where’d  you  get  dat  smile  today?” 

Note:  Savana  is  an  old  darky  who 
works  for  us.  She  has  worked  for  us 
for  twelve  years. 

Muriel  Segal. 

Brown  cards  are  sent  home  to  pa¬ 
rents  reporting  some  deficiency  in 
work  or  conduct. 

I  hate  those  awful  Brown  Cards, 

Which  love  to  circulate. 

When  you  get  one  it  will  act 
Upon  the  fish  you  ate. 

You  will  cry  a  puddle 
Of  salt  and  lemon  tears, 

If  you  get  a  Brown  Card, 

So  take  my  warning  dears. 

Joseph  Levine. 

Stimulating  Situations  That  Just 
Happen. — Sometimes  something  just 
happens  which  creates  a  setting  for 
written  self-expression.  Near  the  end 
of  an  art  lesson  a  boy,  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  work,  stood  up  near  his  seat 
and  started  to  play  with  his  “yo-yo.” 
Another  boy  was  soon  bouncing  his 
yo-yo  up  and  down.  The  teacher  felt 
the  rhythm  of  its  movements.  She 
suggested  that  all  who  wanted  to 
might  write  a  poem  about  their  yo-yos. 
Soon  all  the  children  were  intermit¬ 
tently  working  their  yo-yos  and  scrib¬ 


bling  on  paper.  As  soon  as  something 
was  written  it  was  shared  with  the 
class,  which  made  suggestions  for 
changes,  approved  parts,  and  was  in 
turn  stimulated  to  new  efforts.  One 
selection  follows: 

I  have  a  little  yo  yo 
It  spins  and  spins  around. 

I  take  it  to  the  town  with  me. 

Or  any  place  I’m  bound. 

I  like  to  see  it  twirl  about. 

And  do  such  funny  things. 

But  Oh!  sometimes  it’s  mad  at  me. 
And  then  it  really  stings. 

i 

Sometimes  when  I  get  in  bad. 

My  yo  yo  always  goes  to  Dad. 

Jack  Kessel. 

Conclusion. — Creative  work  requires 
freedom  with  security.  Meaningful 
experiences  will  furnish  the  child 
with  material  and  the  stimulus  to  ex¬ 
press  himself,  if  he  is  encouraged  to 
do  so.  The  child  is  a  social  being  who 
desires  to  create  and  to  share  his  work 
with  the  group.  The  experience  of 
creative  writing  gives  him  self-oonfi- 
dence  and  teaches  him  perseverance, 
important  factors  in  the  development 
of  character  and  personality. 

Some  suggested  methods  which  have 
proved  useful  are  the  integration  of 
wTiting  with  the  study  of  literature, 
freedom  to  write  on  any  subject  that 
is  of  interest  to  the  pupil,  and  spon¬ 
taneous  use  of  opportune  moments 
when  the  situation  suddenly  lends  it¬ 
self  to  writing. 
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Those  parental  notes !  All 
Bchoolmen  receive  them ;  excuses, 
requests,  and  even  demands  are 
among  them;  some  are  helpful,  some 
concern  routine  matters,  others  show 
parental  disapproval  of  school  policy 
or  of  school  accidents.  Sometimes 
their  language  amuses  us,  sometimes 
they  are  so  scholarly  written  as  to 
excite  our  admiration.  These  are  the 
notes  which  furnished  the  material  for 
this  study. 

The  material  covered  hero  consists 
of  200  informal  notes  received  by 
teachers  from  parents  of  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Williams  Consolidated 
School  during  the  first  half  of  a  school 
year.  Most  of  them  were  requests  that 
absences,  or  tardinesses,  be  excused. 
The  notes  contained  a  total  of  6,942 
running  words,  or  an  average  of  34.71 
words  per  note.  The  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  might  appear  to  be  scant,  but  no 
new  errors  appeared  in  the  last 
twenty-five  notes  and  only  two  errors 
not  previously  found  appeared  in  the 
last  fifty  notes.  Notes  written  by  117 
persons  are  included  in  the  study. 

Since  the  notes  were  informal  in 
style,  no  attempt  was  made  to  study 
the  heading,  salutation,  or  complimen¬ 
tary  close.  !Mo8t  of  the  notes  omitted 
the  heading  and  almost  half  omitted 
the  salutation.  As  would  be  expected, 
failure  to  follow  the  formal  rules  of 
punctuation  and  capitalization  was 
common.  Since  such  errors  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  hurried  writing  of  all  per¬ 


sons  and  since  they  are  inherent  only 
in  written  English,  no  note  was  made 
of  them  in  preparing  this  article. 

The  total  number  of  errors  or  in¬ 
correct  English  usages  found  in  the 
200  notes  was  142,  an  average  of  .71 
per  note,  or  one  error  to  every  48.8 
running  words.  It  is  very  surprising 
and  gratifying  to  note  that  the  average 
school  patron  makes  few  errors  in 
WTitten  English.  The  use  of  plain, 
direct  language  and  of  simple  indica¬ 
tive  or  interrogative  sentences,  such 
as  would  be  used  in  the  short  informal 
note,  would  seem  to  offer  little  oppo^ 
tunity  for  English  misusages.  The 
fact  that  the  community  in  which  the 
study  was  carried  on  has  been  settled 
principally  by  people  of  American  and 
Canadian  ancestry  would  tend  to  make 
the  level  of  English  usage  higher  than 
it  would  be  in  communities  which  had 
large  foreign  elements.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  making  the  study  that 
the  level  of  spoken  English  in  the 
community  is  high  also. 


Table  I.  Summary  of  English  Er¬ 
rors  in  200  Informal  Notes 


Per  cent 
Number  of  total 


Number  of  notes  200 

Number  without  error  109 

Number  with  less  than 

2  errors  178 

Number  of  errors  142 

Sentence  structure  errors  103 

Grammatical  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  errors  20 

Spelling  errors  19 


54.5 
89.0 

72.6 

14.1 

13.3 
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Especial  attention  should  be  called 
to  two  factors  which  w'ould  insure  the 
reliability  of  this  study.  These  notes 
were  probably  written  in  haste  and 
would  therefore  be  natural  in  expres¬ 
sion.  They  were  not  written  with  any 
ulterior  motive,  such  as  impressing  an 
acquaintance  or  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployer,  so  they  would  not  be  written 
with  especial  care.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  surprising  that  only 
22  out  of  the  200  notes  contained  as 
many  as  two  errors  in  English  usage. 

Table  II.  Frequency  of  Individual 


Errors 

Error  Number 

Two  unrelated  thoughts  in  the 
same  sentence  33 

Vague  or  ambiguous  sentence  31 

No  subject  in  sentence  27 

Spelling  errors  19 

No  verb  in  sentence  11 

“Was”  for  “were”  7 

“In  school”  used  for  “from  school”  6 
Verb  used  for  noun  (your  recom¬ 
mend  )  4 

Unnecessary  preposition  4 


Three  types  of  errors  in  sentence 
structure  were  of  almost  equal  fre¬ 
quency.  These  were  also  the  three 
most  common  errors.  They  are:  the 
inclusion  of  two  unrelated  thoughts 
in  the  same  sentence,  vagueness  and 
ambiguity,  and  the  omission  of  the 
subject  of  an  indicative  sentence. 
Since  the  latter  usage  is  common  in 
all  hasty  writing,  it  is  questionable 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  An  example  is:  “Went  to 

Baudette  yesterday  and  took  - 

along  to  the  dentist.”  An  example  of 


a  sentence  with  no  verb  is  found  in 
the  folowing  note:  “Please  excuse 
-  from  school  yesterday  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  magneto  in  our  car.” 

Most  of  the  errors  in  spelling 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  hasty  writ¬ 
ing.  We  might  conclude  that  a  per¬ 
son  writing  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  will  make  few  if  any  mistakes  in 
spelling.  The  community  is  one  in 
which  good  spoken  English  is  the  rule 
and  most  of  the  sentences  in  the  notes 
were  short,  simple,  and  to  the  point. 
These  two  reasons  probably  explain 
why  there  were  so  few  errors  in  for¬ 
mal  grammar.  The  fact  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  writers  were  parents, 
or  at  least  older  people,  would  make 
the  inclusion  of  “slangy”  usages  im¬ 
probable. 

One  error  deserves  special  mention. 
Six  notes  from  four  different  persons 
used  a  statement  such  as,  “Please  ex¬ 
cuse  -  in  school,”  instead  of, 

“Please  excuse  -  from  school.” 

An  example  of  the  use  of  a  verb  for 
a  noun  was  the  use  of  “your  recom¬ 
mend,”  instead  of  “your  recommenda¬ 
tion.” 

Most  people  when  writing  or  speak¬ 
ing  naturally  and  freely  express  them¬ 
selves  in  short,  simple  sentences  and 
in  plain  language.  As  long  as  diffi¬ 
cult  usages  are  not  introduced  by  a 
desire  for  involved  expression  errors 
in  English  usage  are  infrequent.  One 
might  conclude  that  errors  arise  not 
out  of  the  ordinary  expression,  but 
out  of  the  extraordinary.  In  short — 
write  informally,  briefly  and  simply 
if  you  wish  to  avoid  erors. 
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There  are  many  ways  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  moral  and  cultural  excel¬ 
lency  of  a  nation.  No  way  has 
lxK*n  more  profound  or  instructive 
than  that  of  evaluating  a  nation  in 
terms  of  its  success  in  realizing  what 
reflective  man  has  preeminently  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  ultimate  meaning  of 
human  history.  Social  progress,  as 
the  greatest  interpreters  of  civilization 
have  aflarmed,  is  the  eternal  spirit  of 
humanity  becoming  objective  in  the 
lives  and  institutions  of  particular 
peoples.  As  many  students  of  the 
racial  mind  have  suggested,  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  concretized  philosophy. 

Throughout  the  ages  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  thought  one  ideal  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  extolled  as  the  supreme  aim  of 
civilization.  The  goal  of  social  evolu¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  light  of  this 
dominant  vision,  is  the  emergence  of 
a  society  in  w’hich  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  individuality  is  the  mo¬ 
tivating  conviction  of  all  conduct.  No 
state  can  possess  a  nobler  ideal  than 
that  of  producing  as  many  free,  happy, 
intelligent,  and  responsible  personali¬ 
ties  as  possible.  Civilization  must 
mean  the  increasing  development  of 
independent,  creative,  moral  selves,  or 
it  will  mean  worse  than  nothing. 
However  inspiring  it  may  be  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  great 
social  institutions  like  the  church  and 
state,  and  however  awesome  the  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  of  their  extensive 
operations  may  be,  the  most  convinc¬ 


ing  argument  for  their  continuance  is 
the  contribution  which  these  organiza¬ 
tions  make  to  the  personal  experienoei 
of  private  human  selves.  Talk  as  we 
will  about  the  glories  of  our  socialized 
and  mechanized  age,  the  fact  remains 
that  individual  persons  are  the  only 
creative  centers  of  the  intelligence  and 
good  will  necessary  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  modern  community  life.  Com¬ 
munities  cannot  feel,  suffer,  hope,  or 
think;  only  individuals  can  hate  in¬ 
justice,  appreciate  order,  or  make 
plans.  William  James  was  profound¬ 
ly  correct  in  his  insight  that  “the  per¬ 
son  in  the  singular,”  and  not  the  social 
institution  is  “the  more  fundamental 
jdienomenon”  of  modern  life.  “Un¬ 
derneath  all,  individuals,”  sang  Walt 
Whitman,  and  displayed  in  his  sing¬ 
ing  the  essence  of  true  philosophy  and 
sound  politics. 

The  state  is  “the  individual  writ 
large,”  and  the  secret  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  education  is  to  respect  and 
develop  the  rights  and  c.apacities  of 
the  many.  The  ringing  maxim  — 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  —  still  re¬ 
mains  man’s  wisest  and  loftiest  politi¬ 
cal  vision.  “The  real  law  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  state,”  as  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann 
has  pointed  out,  “is  the  multitude  of 
little  decisions  made  daily  by  millions 
of  men.”  A  government  may  be  ever 
so  benevolent  and  just,  but  when  it 
presumes  to  relieve  its  citizens  of  the 
joy  and  task  of  creating  their  own 
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cultural  and  political  ideals,  some¬ 
thing  virile  and  noble  disappears  from 
the  life  of  the  nation.  The  era  of 
rampant  and  predatory  individualism 
is  over  both  in  economic  and  political 
life,  but  collectivistic  or  dictatorial 
methods  for  society  must  be  welcomed 
upon  one  very  important  condition. 
This  proviso  is  the  requirement  that 
the  emerging  systems  of  business  and 
government  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
ends  in  themselves,  but  as  means  for 
enhancing  the  lives  of  individual 
selves.  Whether  state  capitalism,  so- 
sialism,  fascism,  or  communism  wdll 
arise  out  of  the  collapse  of  the  old 
capitalistic  individualism,  the  new 
order  will  have  to  recognize  the  civil 
and  intellectual  lil>erties  of  the  masses, 
if  it  will  acquire  the  social  vitality 
and  the  moral  validity  to  endure.  In 
the  midst  of  danger  and  disaster  anti¬ 
democratic  government  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  as  an  emergency  measure  of  re¬ 
covery,  but,  calamity  or  no  calamity, 
if  it  does  not  widely  encourage  the 
voluntary  interest  and  intelligent  par¬ 
ticipation  of  its  citizenry,  it  will  not 
long  continue. 

The  task  of  thoughtful  persons  to¬ 
day  is  not  to  decry  the  rise  of  social¬ 
ized  forms  of  industrial  and  political 
life.  Socialization  based  upon  expert 
technological  and  sociological  knowl- 
edere  is  imperative,  if  we  are  to  save 
ourselves  from  the  wastefulness,  in¬ 
justice,  exploitation,  and  demagoguery 
of  laissez-faire  individualism.  The 
task  of  our  reflective  citizens  just  now 
is  to  see  that  the  movement  toward  a 
socialized  order  commands  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  multitudes.  Ordinary  citizens,  of 
course,  will  not  provide  the  inventive 
and  executive  genius  necessary  for  the 


construction  of  the  new  and  better 
social  system,  but,  as  Professor  Har¬ 
old  J.  Laski  has  warned,  “the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  plain  man’s  judgment  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  expert, 
if  he  is  to  be  successful,  must  build.” 

The  problem  of  our  national  life 
reduces  itself,  in  short,  to  this  pointed 
query :  Can  education  give  to  the 
average  American  citizen  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  understanding  of  the  meanings 
and  burdens  of  the  complex  modem 
state?  To  put  the  question  another 
way.  Can  Americans  as  a  people  tran¬ 
scend  the  influence  of  competitive 
industry,  departmentalized  education, 
partisan  }>olitic8,  sectarian  religion, 
biassed  journalism,  and  class  antagon¬ 
ism  to  the  extent  that  they  may  ac¬ 
quire  to  some  degree,  at  least,  a  disin¬ 
terested,  svnoptic,  unified,  and  recon- 
sfructive  social  vision.  In  a  word. 
Can  democracy  be  trusted  to  lead  the 
nation  out  of  injustice  and  chaos  into 
justice  and  order? 

To  these  momentous  questions,  I 
venture  to  declare,  a  confident  afiirma- 
tive  answer  is  possible.  The  ground 
of  this  confidence  is  the  enthusiastic 
faith  of  our  leading  educators  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  potentialities  of 
the  average  man.  However  weak  be¬ 
lief  in  economic  and  political  democ¬ 
racy  may  be  in  America  today,  our 
trust  in  democratic  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation  seems  to  be  stronger  than  ever. 
Present-day  educational  authorities  do 
not  believe  that  all  persons  should  be 
given  the  same  amounts  or  the  same 
kinds  of  education.  Modern  biolc^, 
psychology,  and  sociology  have  shown 
us  conclusively  that  the  ideal  of  abso¬ 
lute  intellectual  equality  is  a  fanciful 
myth.  But  contemporary  educators 
do  believe  that  much  of  the  mental 
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inferiority  among  our  people  is  due 
to  removable  physiological  and  social 
handicaps,  and  they  constantly  plead 
for  medical,  economic,  and  legislative 
programs  which  will  better  the  intel¬ 
lectual  opportunities  and  capacities  of 
the  underprivileged  sections  of  our 
population.  That  society  should  be 
under  a  sacred  obligation  to  help  the 
mass(>s  to  obtain  their  full  and  just 
rights  to  educational  enlightenment  is 
one  of  the  dominant  ideals  of  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  doctrine.  “At  the 
base  of  the  theory  of  education  in  the 
United  States,”  Professor  George  S. 
Counts  tells  us,  “is  a  profound  faith 
in  the  potentialities  of  the  individual 
man.” 

With  all  allow’ance  for  the  shame¬ 
ful  claptrap,  petty  politics,  and  igno¬ 
minious  opportunism  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  many  of  our  schools,  and  with 
every  regret  for  the  scandalous  medi¬ 
ocrity  of  thousands  of  our  underpaid 
and  uninspired  teachers,  the  educative 
system  is  by  far  the  most  influential 
and  respected  force  toward  free,  ethi¬ 
cal  personality  in  America  today.  No 
group,  not  excepting  the  clergy,  is 
more  alert  to  the  national  importance 
of  an  intelligent  and  responsible  popu¬ 
lace  than  is  the  educational  profes¬ 
sion.  While  economists,  political  ad¬ 
visers,  editors,  sociologists,  and  other 
students  of  social  phenomena  are  urg¬ 
ing  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  col¬ 
lective  society,  progressive  educators 
are  insisting  that  the  new  socialized 
order  shall  promote  what  Professor 
John  Dewey  has  called  “the  recovery 
of  composed,  effective  and  creative  in¬ 
dividuality.”  No  scholar  is  more 
acutely  aware  of  the  weaknesses  and 
vices  of  individualism  than  Professor 
Harold  Rugg,  but  this  educational 


leader  also  warns  us  that  “Of  social 
organization  we  have  too  much;  of 
the  discovery  and  evocation  of  pe^ 
sonality,  far  too  little.”  Fully  aware 
of  the  rise  of  fascism  and  communism 
in  Europe,  and  completely  alert  to  the 
collective  procedures  in  our  own  polit¬ 
ical  life,  the  authors  of  the  perspica¬ 
cious  and  prophetic  work  entitled  Th$ 
Educational  Frontier  urge  as  the  su¬ 
preme  objective  of  our  schools  the  pu^ 
pose  “to  set  up  an  environment  in 
w’hich  all  its  members  through  active 
participation  in  its  organization  and 
control  may  move  progressively  to  a 
more  complete  appreciation  of  the 
deeper  significance  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life.” 

Professors  of  education  in  their 
public  utterances  often  talk  so  fe^ 
vently  about  the  need  of  new  economic 
and  political  contexts  for  human  life 
that  we  ignore  their  routine,  quiet, 
persistent  labors  in  the  classroom  to 
produce  individual  thinkers  who  will 
have  the  intelligence  and  courage  to 
bring  about  the  desired  social  condi¬ 
tions.  ^fr.  James  Truslow  Adams 
was  supporting  good  educational  the¬ 
ory,  as  w’ell  as  good  ethical  doctrine, 
when  he  wrote  recently  that  “if  there 
is  to  be  a  regeneration  of  the  national 
character  it  can  come  only  by  the  re¬ 
generation  of  each  of  us  as  individu¬ 
als.”  In  spite  of  their  enthusiastic 
recognition  of  the  influence  of  environ¬ 
mental  and  hereditary  forces  in  hu¬ 
man  development,  educators  have  al¬ 
ways  found  much  to  favor  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  thesis  of  religion  that  the  best 
possible  social  gospel  is  the  one  which 
preaches  individual  salvation.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  education  must 
deal  with  minds,  and  minds  have  their 
residence  only  in  separate,  private 
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selves.  The  implications  and  values  of 
education  extend,  of  course,  through¬ 
out  the  entire  social  community,  but 
the  basic  locus  of  the  educative  proc¬ 
ess  is,  after  all,  in  individual  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience. 

Acknowledgment  of  the  ideal  of  in¬ 
dividuality  in  education  is  disclosed 
in  many  of  the  newer  emphases  and 
methods  of  the  educative  process.  The 
old  spirit  of  “take  it  or  leave  it”  is 
fast  disappearing  from  the  attitude  of 
the  teachers.  It  is  increasingly  be¬ 
coming  the  business  of  the  teacher  to 
make  the  student  like  to  take  it. 
There  is  a  painstaking  effort  in  our 
better  schools  to  teach  in  as  stimulat¬ 
ing,  interesting,  and  helpful  a  man¬ 
ner  as  possible.  Individualized  cur¬ 
ricula,  project  activities,  co-operative 
assignments,  tasks  demanding  creative 
and  critical  work,  clinical  demonstra¬ 
tions,  radio  and  movie  programs,  lec¬ 
tures  by  famous  men  and  women,  sub- 
'  stitution  of  discussion  periods  for  the 
old  lecture-recitation  system,  personal 
conferences,  interviews  in  homes  of 
teachers,  vocational  guidance,  orienta¬ 
tion  courses,  education  combined  with 
travel  and  field  work  —  these  and 
'  scores  of  other  instructional  devices 
are  making  the  enterprise  of  learning 
more  fascinating,  useful,  and  vital. 

Testifying  further  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  democratic  vision  in  education  is 
I  the  fact  that  educational  activities  and 
opportunities  have  been  extended  far 
beyond  the  traditional  period  for  the 
teaching  of  children  and  youth. 
Schools  for  infants  and  very  young 
children  are  becoming  increasingly 
numerous  and  popular.  More  signifi¬ 
cant,  however,  than  all  of  the  recent 
educational  developments  is  the  rapid 
growth  in  adult  education.  Lodges, 


trade  unions,  women’s  groups,  library 
classes,  church  organizations,  luncheon 
clubs,  and  many  other  societies  are 
more  and  more  becoming  available  to 
teachers  and  scholars  as  agencies  of 
public  instruction.  Night  schools, 
labor  colleges,  part-time  universities, 
and  other  educational  institutions  or¬ 
ganized  especially  for  the  adult  stu¬ 
dent  are  additional  testimony  to  the 
vitality  of  the  democratic  ideal  in 
American  educational  life.  Finally, 
the  tendency  in  our  old  established  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  to  treat 
students  as  responsible  citizens  charged 
with  important  social  and  political 
obligations  is  rapidly  replacing  the 
historic  notion  that  undergraduates 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  anything 
more  than  immature,  carefree  youth. 

The  growing  enrollments  in  schools 
of  all  types,  the  trend  of  educated 
young  people  into  professional  politi¬ 
cal  activities,  and  the  decided  tend¬ 
ency  of  teachers  and  students  alike  to 
regard  the  educative  process  more 
critically  and  conscientiously,  together 
with  many  other  factors,  plainly  show 
that  the  American  people  are  keenly 
aw'are  that  the  dictum  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  to  the  effect  that  the  future  is 
a  race  between  education  and  catastro¬ 
phe  is  no  idle  jest.  Stimulating  the 
entire  movement  toward  better  public 
education  is  the  increase  in  leisure 
time  which  the  machine  age  has  made 
possible.  Educators,  social  workers, 
and  public  ofiicials  are  turning  their 
attention  seriously  to  the  problem  of 
profitable  forms  of  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  recreation  for  the  men  and  women 
who  in  factory,  oflSce,  or  store  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  day.  We  are  at 
last  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  fool- 
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ishness  to  educate  the  children  in 
social  idealism,  if  the  world  which 
thev  must  eventually  enter  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  adults  in  whom  the  light  of 
learning  has  long  since  grown  dim. 

I  admit  that  belief  in  universal 
public  education  is  a  flamboyant  and 
audacious  hope.  As  Mr.  L.  P.  Jacks 
has  pointed  out,  to  have  faith  in  the 
education  of  humanity  is  to  Ixdieve 
in  an  enterprise  as  challenging,  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  dangerous  as  war.  But  if 
democracy  through  education  is  a  vain 
and  superstitious  fancy,  then  all  the 
beliefs  of  religion  in  the  ultimate  tri¬ 
umph  of  brotherhood,  goodness,  and 
freedom  are  empty  sentimentalisms. 
Faith  in  democracy  may  be  an  emo¬ 


tionalism,  but  if  it  is  a  meaninglen 
and  futile  emotionalism,  then  the 
drama  of  civilization  is  a  farce  and 
the  epic  of  Christianity  is  only  g 
pretty  myth.  In  a  recent  important 
treatise  on  human  culture,  Professor 
Alfred  N.  Whitehead  proclaimed  the 
spirit  of  adventure  to  be  the  djTianiic 
of  civilization.  Considering  the  power 
of  those  who  through  indifference, 
greed,  or  vulgarity  would  impede  the 
progress  of  education  in  our  land,  I 
know  of  no  better  way  for  America 
to  cultivate  the  adventurous  mood 
than  by  pursuing  with  diligence  and 
courage  the  democratic  vision  of  a 
responsible,  free,  and  enlightened 
people. 
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KAI^MAZOO, 

GETS  find  the  inspiration  and 
subject  for  their  poems  in  nature, 
in  humanity,  and  in  supernatural- 
ism.  It  will  rarely  lie  the  ease  that 
a  poet  will  look  steadily  at  any  one  of 
these  factors  to  the  complete  exclusion 
of  the  other  two.  But  one  at  least 
he  will  probably  neglect  and  one  he 
will  find  of  intense  interest.  Brown¬ 
ing  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
thoughts,  the  aspirations  and  the  deeds 
of  men.  His  field  was  the  individual 
soul,  never  exactly  alike  in  any  two 
men.  Very  often  he  took  some  dra¬ 
matic  moment  in  life  and  pictured  the 
ceaseless  struggle  between  good  and 
evil  and  sought  to  show  the  hidden 
motives  and  principles  which  govern 
individual  action.  Wordsworth  drew 
his  inspiration  not  so  much  from  his 
fellow  men  but  from  the  Cumberland 


Walker 

MICHIGAN 

hills  and  streams,  and  daffodils  beside 
a  mountain  lake.  Blake  was  primarily 
conscious  of  the  majesty  of  nature 
and  the  mystery  behind  it.  God  and 
the  measureless  forc(*s  that  underlie 
creation  seemed  more  important  than 
anything  in  man’s  experience.  To 
Burns,  man  was  far  more  important 
than  anything  else  in  the  universe. 
While  nature  plays  a  largt*  part  in  his 
]K>etrv  it  functions  only  incidentally. 
To  say  that  Burns’  primary  concern 
was  with  men  and  women  is  more 
accurate  than  to  say  that  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  man,  Robert  Burns  took 
})oetrv  away  from  fine  houses  and  fine 
people.  Gray  in  his  famous  Elegy 
had  written  about  humble  folk  who 
had  been  safely  laid  beneath  their 
tombstones;  Burns  wrote  about  them 
as  they  lived.  The  farmer,  artist, 
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guicide,  fiddler,  chapman,  weaver,  sol¬ 
dier,  excise  man,  and  inn  keeper  are 
onlv  a  few  of  the  individuals  whom 
he  made  the  subject  of  his  verse. 

When  one  enumerates  the  human 
types  that  Burns  was  fond  of  pictur¬ 
ing  he  will  give  a  prominent  place  to 
the  lover.  The  love  songs  best  reflect 
the  intensity  of  Burns’  spirit  for  he 
was  keenly  interested  in  man,  the 
lover.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume,  I 
believe,  that  there  was  an  actual  “af¬ 
fair”  behind  each  of  Burns’  love  songs. 
He  loved  many  women  because  he 
loved  and  saw  only  one.  Mary,  Peggy, 
Anna,  and  Jean  were  but  the  varied 
poses  of  a  single  figure.  Constancy 
applies  to  individuals.  Burns  saw  no 
individuals.  There  is  less  sense  of 
feminine  character  in  his  greatest  love 
Ivrics  than  in  “Cornin’  Through  the 
Rye”  or  even  in  the  matter  of  fact, 
“Where  Are  You  Going  My  Pretty 
Maid  ?”  The  first  of  charms  in  a 
woman  was  proximity.  The  voices  of 
human  love  got  freer  utterance  in 
Bums  than  in  any  other  poet  that  ever 
lived,  not  finer,  possibly  not  deeper, 
but  freer,  more  entirely  natural,  spon¬ 
taneous,  and  sincere.  I  could  wish 
sometimes  that  there  were  a  little 
more  courtesy  and  deference  with 
their  ardency;  they  lack  sometimes 
the  quality  which  Wordsworth  shows 
so  admirably  in  “She  Was  a  Phantom 
of  Delight” — namely  a  certain  rever¬ 
ence  which  must  always  hallow  the 
best  love  of  man  for  women.  But 
they  lack  nothing  else.  His  love  songs 
have  imagination,  fire,  tenderness,  and 
the  abandon  of  entire  devotion.  Ear¬ 
nest,  simple  without  a  note  of  affecta¬ 
tion,  they  gush  warm  from  the  heart. 
Where  other  poets  smile,  he  laughs 


outloud;  where  others  gently  weep,  he 
floods  the  page  with  tears. 

In  accordance  with  the  old  Scottish 
fashion  each  man  and  boy  of  the 
reapers  had  his  partner  among  the 
women  and  girls  of  the  harvest  folk. 
Among  all  the  lassies,  none  sang  more 
sweetly  than  trim  little  Nellie  Kilpat¬ 
rick,  the  blacksmith’s  daughter  at 
Ayr.  She  was  only  fourteen  and 
Robert  Burns,  her  partner,  not  quite 
a  year  older.  Nellie  sang  divinely 
even  though  the  words  were  a  mere 
doggerel.  The  notes  of  her  song,  as 
the  two  loitered  behind  the  rest  when 
they  returned  from  the  harvest  field 
in  the  twilight,  or  as  he  looked  and 
fingered  over  her  little  hand  to  pick 
out  the  cruel  nettle  stings  and  thistles, 
touched  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  the 
boy  which  was  hardly  ever  still  again 
as  long  as  he  lived.  And  thus  love 
awoke  the  music: 

0,  once  I  lov’d  a  bonnie  lass 

Ay  and  I  love  her  still  I 

And,  whilst  that  virtue  warms  my  breast 

I’ll  love  my  handsome  Nell. 

As  bonnie  lasses  I  hae  seen 
And  many  full  as  braw, 

But  for  a  modest  graceful  mien 
The  like  I  never  saw. 

This  was  Bums’  first  love  and  his 
first  song.  We  shall  be  mistaken  if 
we  think  that  this  pretty  pastoral 
came  out  of  a  quiet  and  sunny  life. 
People  are  frequently  understood  only 
as  we  get  the  feel  of  their  environ¬ 
ment.  The  Bums  environment  was 
no  very  special  or  extraordinary  one. 
It  was  common  everyday  life  without 
any  shock  absorbers.  Poverty  when  it 
pinches  but  moderately  often  seems  to 
call  forth  a  young  man’s  most  resolute 
efforts  and  might  be  regarded  as  a 
blessing,  but  poverty  like  that  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Bums  is  a  curse  which  has  slight 
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mitip^ations,  for  it  brings  not  merely 
physical  privations  and  hardships  but 
the  impossibility  of  satisfying  intellec¬ 
tual  cravings.*  Carlyle  asks  concerning 
him:  “Will  a  courser  of  the  sun  work 
softly  in  the  harness  of  a  trade  horse  ? 
His  hoofs  are  of  tire,  his  path  is  in  the 
heavens,  his  task  bringing  light  to  all 
lands.  Will  he  lumber  over  mud 
roads,  dragging  ale  for  earthly  appe¬ 
tites  from  door  to  door?’’  Such  w'as 
the  life  of  Bums.  Surely  the  life  of 
this  man  was  a  tragedy  if  any  ever 
was,  and  the  tragedy  had  already  be¬ 
gun.  Yet  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  Burns’  life  though  cramped  and 
meager  w'as  pure  and  manly.  In  spite 
of  all  his  hardships,  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  compensations:  he  had  light  spir¬ 
its,  the  nopes  and  anticipations  of 
youth,  self-respect  and  independence, 
svTnpathies  quick  and  unsullied,  and 
an  imagination  which  could  free  him 
from  the  sordidness  and  homely  rou¬ 
tine  of  his  life. 

While  Robert  Burns  was  at  Kirkos- 
wald  studying  mensuration,  survey¬ 
ing,  and  dialling,  he  spied  Peggy 
Thomson,  who  lived  next  door,  gather¬ 
ing  vegetables  for  the  Sunday  dinner. 
Peggy’s  lovely  face  put  sines  and  co¬ 
sines  out  of  his  head  and  sent  him  off 
on  a  tangent  from  the  field  of  his 
studies  and  so  he  composed  — 

But  Peggy  dear,  the  evening’s  clear, 
Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow; 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view. 

All  fading-green  and  yellow; 

Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way. 
And  view  the  charms  of  Nature; 

The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn. 
And  ev’ry  happy  creature. 

Burns’  heart  was  touched  with 
many  loves  but  in  the  twenty-third 
year  there  happened  that  event  which 
has  made  a  decisive  moment  in  the 


life  of  many  a  young  man  —  a  ce^ 
tain  young  lady  said  “No.”  The 
rather  un|K)etic  name  which  Bunu 
wished  this  lady  to  change  seems  to 
have  l)een  B<'gbie.  She  was  a  farmer’s 
daughter  and  worked  aw'ay  from  home 
as  a  maid.  From  what  is  known  of 
her  one  judges  her  to  have  been  a  girl 
of  tact,  and  art,  and  fair  education. 
Burns’  letters  to  Miss  Elison  Begbie 
are  manly  and  noble  —  much  bett« 
love  letters  I  think  than  he  ever  wrote 
again.  It  was  to  her  that  he  wrote  a 
series  of  his  best  love  Ivrics.  The 
charming  old  Scotch  melody  “My 
Nannie  O”  to  which  Burns  wrote  the 
words  is  one  of  them.  Some  students 
of  Burns  think  that  Elison  Begbie  is 
the  object  of  that  best  of  all  his  early 
love  songs  ^lary  Morison. 

0  Mary  at  thy  window  be! 

It  is  the  wish’d  the  trysted  hour 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 
That  make  the  miser’s  treasure  poor. 
How  blythely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure 
A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure — 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

But  ^fary  ^Morison  was  thrifty  as 
well  as  pretty,  and  Burns  was  very 
poor  and  not  likely  to  be  any  richer; 
and  so  she  said  “No.”  I  think  it  a 
pity.  It  is  idle,  doubtless  to  conjec¬ 
ture  what  might  have  been  —  yet  it 
seems  to  me  here  was  a  woman  not 
too  far  above  his  social  rank  who 
might  nevertheless  have  proved  a  com¬ 
panion  for  Burns,  the  pot't,  as  well  as 
Burns,  the  peasant.  Sure  I  am  that 
he  never  found  such  a  girl  again. 

No  poet  except  Shakespeare  has 
ever  written  more  nobly  impassioned 
love  songs  than  Burns.  Byron  and 
Scott  felt  that  his  Parting  Song  to 
Clarinda  contained  the  essence  of  a 
thousand  love  tales. 
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Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 

Ae  farewell,  and  then  forever! 

Deep  in  heart  wrung  tears  I’ll  pledge 
thee, 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I’ll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him, 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him? 
Me,  nae  cheerful  twinkle  lights  me; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I’ll  ne’er  blame  my  partial  fancy 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy; 

But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her; 

Love  but  her,  and  love  forever. 

Had  we  never  lov’d  sae  kindly 
Had  we  never  lov’d  sae  blindly 
Never  met — or  never  parted 
We  had  ne’er  been  broken  hearted. 

This  unaffected,  passionate  treat¬ 
ment  of  love  had  been  absent  from  our 
literature  since  the  days  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans.  During  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  lyrics  had  become  studied, 
artful,  and  clever  and  only  now  and 
then  spontaneous.  In  the  days  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  the  impulse  to  song 
had  languished.  The  songs  of  Burns 
were  a  rebirth — a  prelude  to  a  second 
Elizabethan  period.  Burns  had  been 
80  touched  with  the  loves  and  sorrows 
of  life  that  it  was  his  ambition  to  sing 
80  naturally  of  these  as  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  others.  Nowhere  has  he  bet¬ 
ter  achieved  more  simple  beauty,  ar¬ 
dency  and  sincerity  than  in  — 

0,  My  Luve’s  like  a  red,  red  rose. 
That’s  newly  sprung  in  June, 

0,  My  Luve’s  like  the  melodie 
That’s  sweetly  play’d  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonny  lass. 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I ; 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 

Till  a’  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a’  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear. 

And  the  rocks  melt  wi’  the  sun; 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 
While  the  sands  o’  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luve. 

And  fare  thee  weel  a  while! 


And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve. 
Though  it  were  ten  thousand  mile! 

As  a  love  song  what  can  surpass  the 
words  of  the  aged  Scotch  wife  to  her 
lifelong  mate !  The  serenity,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  tenderness  are  perfect. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John 
When  we  were  first  sequent 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent; 

But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow, 

But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow 
John  Anderson  my  jo. 

Sadness  of  love  is  as  vivid  and  real 
to  Burns  as  its  joys.  Perhaps  one  is 
dependent  upon  the  other.  What 
c-ould  be  more  touching  for  anguish 
of  simple  sadness  than  the  cry  of  the 
forsaken  lass  lamenting  the  perfidy  of 
her  lover?  She  returns  to  the  lovely 
spot  where  she  has  always  found  her 
happiness  echoed  by  the  birds  and 
flowers.  But  now  the  birds  and  blos¬ 
soms  are  indifferent  to  her  grief,  and 
she  is  left  heart-broken  by  this  double 
betrayal.  The  world  of  men  and  the 
w’orld  of  nature  have  both  proved  un¬ 
sympathetic.  If  we  did  not  have  the 
touching  dialect  in  which  she  pours 
forth  her  grief  we  should  not  have 
the  simplicity  w’hich  contributes  to 
her  downfall.  She  has  no  wisdom, 
worldly  or  unworldly  to  enable  her  to 
solve  her  problem ;  no  strength  to  com¬ 
bat  the  indifference  around  her.  Her 
youthful  innocence  and  her  sensitive¬ 
ness  make  her  suffer  keenly. 

Ye  flowery  banks  o’  bonie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair? 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

.\nd  1  sae  fu’  o’  care? 

Thou’ll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird 
That  sings  upon  the  bough 
Thou  minds  me  o’  the  happy  days 
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When  my  fause  Luve  was  true. 

Thou’ll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 
That  sings  beside  thy  mate; 

For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  1  sang 
And  wist  na  o*  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  rov^d  by  bonnie  Doon 
To  see  the  woodbine  twine; 

And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  Luve, 

And  sae  did  I  o*  mine; 

Wi*  lightsome  heart  I  pu*d  a  rose 
Upon  a  morn  in  June; 

How  like  that  rose  my  blooming  morn, 
Sae  darkly  set  ere  noon! 

Wi’  lightsome  heart  I  pu’d  a  rose 
Upon  its  thorny  tree; 

But  my  fause  Luver  staw  my  rose. 

And  left  the  thorn  wi’  me. 

Of  Mary  Campbell  we  really  know 
nothing  save  that  she  had  once  been  a 
dairy  maid.  But  one  thinks  she  must 
have  been  a  girl  whose  sweet  modesty 
had  something  firm  and  self-respect¬ 
ing  in  it.  Certain  it  is  that  the  few 
verses  that  Bums  addressed  to  her  or 
which  enshrine  this  Mary  of  his,  have 
not  only  tenderness  and  ardor  but  re¬ 
spect  as  well.  She  was  the  Mary  in 
memory  of  whom  he  wrote  that  song 
“Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton,”  and 
“To  Mary  in  Heaven.”  The  story  is 
well  knowTi  how  on  the  fourteenth  of 
May  they  met  and  parted  for  the  last 
time,  by  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  ex¬ 
changed  their  Bibles,  and  standing  on 
either  side  of  the  stream  with  hands 
clasped  over  the  murmuring  water, 
pledged  their  lasting  love  and  faith. 
Burns  exp)ected  before  the  summer 
was  over  to  go  to  Jamaica;  Mary  was 
starting  for  her  home  in  the  High¬ 
lands  whence  she  was  to  return  to 
meet  —  it  seems  likely  to  wed  —  her 
lover  before  he  crossed  the  sea.  But 
Bums  was  never  to  go  to  the  Indies 
and  poor  Mary  was  never  to  return 
from  the  Highlands  or  to  see  his  face 
again.  Soon  after  having  left  her 


home  and  having  come  to  Greenock 
to  meet  Burns  she  was  seized  with  a 
malignant  fever  and  died  before 
Burns  could  hear  of  her  illness.  “Mary 
in  Heaven,”  it  may  be  justly  sai^ 
reaches  the  high-water  mark  of  human 
emotions : 

Thou  lingering  star  with  lessening  ray, 
That  lov’st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 

Oh  Mary!  dear  departed  shade 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blessful  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear’st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his 
breast  ? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget? 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow’d  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love? 
Eternity  will  not  efface 
Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace — 

Ah,  little  thought  we  ’twas  our  last! 

Xo  touch  of  local  color  is  needed 
to  add  the  heart-broken  effect  pro¬ 
duced.  We  ^re  here  in  the  presence 
of  a  bereaved  human  creature  whose 
soul  is  one  anguished  cry  after  the 
departed.  It  does  not  matter  in  the 
least  whether  the  heart  be  that  of  a 
Chinese,  Scot,  or  an  American.  Hu¬ 
manity  is  greater  than  nationality. 
^Manhood  writhing  in  that  agony  we 
have  all  known  or  are  doomed  to 
know,  sends  forth  this  lamentable  and 
exceedingly  bitter  cry.  That  it  is  the 
Ayrshire  poet  makes  no  difference  to 
the  world. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Jessy 
l.^wars  to  be  Burns’  nurse  and  com¬ 
panion  during  his  last  illness.  After 
listening  while  Jessy  played  for  him 
on  her  piano  the  melody  “The  Robin 
Came  to  the  Wren’s  Xest,”  Burns 
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wrote  in  her  honor  the  song,  “O  Wert 
Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast”  —  a  lyric 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  him  at 
any  period  of  his  career.  It  is  not 
literally  Burns’  last  poetic  composition 
but  it  is  his  last  one  of  distinction. 
And  characteristically  it  was  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  same  formula  that  occa¬ 
sioned  the  earliest  of  his  boyish  at¬ 
tempts  “Handsome  Nell”  a  scrap  of 
an  old  tune,  and  a  pretty  girl.  The 
poetry  is  far  better  now  than  that 
which  the  boy  had  written  after  his 
harvest  field  experience  with  Nelly 
Kilpatrick  but  the  formula  is  the 
same. 

0  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast 
On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 

My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt 
I’d  shelter  thee,  I’d  shelter  thee; 

Or  did  misfortune’s  bitter  storms 
Around  thee  blow,  around  thee  blow, 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom 
To  share  it  a’  to  share  it  a’. 


Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare, 

The  desert  were  a  paradise 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there; 

Or  were  I  monarch  o’  the  globe 

Wi’  thee  to  reign,  wi’  thee  to  reign 

The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 

After  a  century,  Burns’  songs  are 
still  the  richest  treasure  of  a  nation 
that  has  immeasurable  wealth.  The 
buoyant,  impassioned  singer  like  an 
ethereal  visitor  from  a  celestial  realm 
through  his  verses  has  bewitched  and 
captivated  all  peoples,  scholars  and 
peasants  alike.  His  songs  breathing 
the  universal  passions  of  the  heart  in 
hours  of  sadness  and  moments  of  wild¬ 
est  mirth  have  become  the  household 
songs  of  a  race.  With  his  sweet  words 
“The  mother  soothes  her  child,  the 
lover  wooes  his  bride,  the  soldier  wins 
his  victory.”  What  Andrea  del  Sarto 
is  in  color,  what  Afendelssohn  is  in 
music,  that  Burns  is  in  song. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE  IN 
VOCATIONAL  SELECTION 

George  A.  Skixner 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Qcorge  A.  Skinner  id  a  busincsd  man,  a  member  o/  the  Xational  Board  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Redcareh  Council  and  a  firm  belierer  in  the  dynamie  power  of  the  motion 

picture  in  education. 


There  comes  a  time  in  any 
child’s  development  when  the 
impressions  it  is  continually  re¬ 
ceiving;  result  in  conclusions, — con¬ 
clusions  crystallizing  in  objectives.  In 
any  normal  child’s  mind  one  of  these 
objectives  takes  the  form,  “What  am 
I  going  to  be  when  I  grow  up  T’ 
During  this  formative  period  it  is 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the 
older  mind  to  give  that  help  and  guid¬ 
ance  that  can  only  come  from  knowl¬ 
edge  and  expedience. 

Verbalizing  is  not  enough.  No 
word  picture  can  ever  convey  the  facts 
and  the  atmosphere  of  a  scene  as  that 
scene  can  be  regristered  by  the  camera. 
Children  should  see  for  themselves 
w’hat  the  job  they  have  picked  out  to 
do  in  life  really  means — its  environ¬ 
ment,  technique,  routine,  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  rewards.  When  these  facts 
are  in  their  possession  a  wise  choice 
in  the  selection  of  a  vocation  can  be 
made — not  before.  There  are  other 
factors  in  this  problem,  but  known ng 
the  facts  is  of  primary  importance. 

Motion  pictures,  true  to  their  sub¬ 
jects,  can  tell  these  life  stories — 
truthfully,  vividly  and  comprehen¬ 
sively.  Realities  seldom  conform  to 
inexperienced  beliefs,  but  properly 
made  motion  pictures  tell  the  truth. 
Dramatically  made  they  stimulate  the 
imagination  with  a  desire  to  emulate, 
they  create  an  ambition  to  succeed. 


and  without  ambition  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  w'orth-while  place  in  life  is  evei 
obtained — at  least  through  one’s  own 
efforts. 

Such  pictures  are  not  difficult  to  make 
— ^nor  expensive.  All  the  properties  and 
settings  that  are  needed  are  in  place 
and  the  actors  are  at  their  daily  w’ork. 
One  cannot  take  the  student  Ixxly  tothe 
mines,  the  mills  and  the  lalK>ratorie8, 
but  through  the  facilities  provided  by 
the  camera  and  the  screen  one  can 
bring  these  w’ork  places  to  the  schools. 
All  very  obvious,  but  despite  the  prov¬ 
able  savings  in  time,  money  and  effort 
expended,  and  the  greater  amount  of 
know’ledge  imparted,  nobody,  so  far, 
has  done  much  about  using  the  motion 
picture  for  a  purjwse  for  which  it  is 
so  obviou.«ly  fitted — education. 

The  causes  of  such  a  condition  are 
not  hard  to  find.  The  making  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  is  a  new’  art.  For  rea¬ 
sons  not  necessary  to  explore  here,  the 
development  of  this  new  art  fell  into 
the  hands  of  showmen.  Amusement 
was  a  business  they  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  and  naturally  the  pictures  this 
dominant  group  made  w-ere,  and  still 
are,  largely,  amusement  pictures.  De¬ 
velopment  in  the  art  took  the  form, 
properly,  of  inventing  and  improving 
techniques  rather  than  the  seeking  of 
new  fields  for  the  motion  picture’s 
usefulness.  That  technical  work  has 
been  wonderfully  done.  Anv’thing 
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that  the  eye  can  see,  and  much  that 
it  cannot,  can  now  be  shown  on  the 
screen,  and  without  the  many  errors 
always  present  in  oral  explanation. 

With  all  this  improvement  in  tech¬ 
nique  has  come  a  great  advance  in 
pictorial  values  on  the  screen  and  de- 
creas<‘<l  costs  in  production.  In  the 
type  of  picture  we  are  discussing  there 
are  no  expensive  stories  to  buy,  no 
spectacular  sets  to  build,  no  fabulous 
star  salaries  to  pay.  The  actors  and 
the  properties  needed  for  the  pictures 
in  question  are  available.  They  are 
“on  location”  already,  as  the  motion 
picture  industry  phrase  has  it.  Russia 
has  already  shown  us  how  to  make  this 
kind  of  a  picture.  From  a  workable 
or  practical  point  of  view,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vocational  pictures,  in  the 
hands  of  e.xperienced  film  makers,  is 
without  major  problems  of  any  kind. 

The  writing  of  the  scenarios  for 
these  productions  should  be  the  result 
of  conferences  between  the  expert  who 
knows  his  profession  and  the  motion 
picture  continuity-writer  who  knows 
what  a  picture  must  be  to  get  its  in- 
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tended  message  over.  That,  in  simple 
language,  is  how  all  pictures  are  made, 
or  should  be.  When  a  finished,  agreed 
upon  continuity  is  handed  to  a  trained 
director  for  production,  experience 
show’s  that  the  desired  results  are 
obtained. 

Life,  today,  has  no  place  for  the 
untrained  worker,  except  in  the  ranks 
of  the  common  laborer.  The  day  of 
the  apprentice  has  passed.  Industry 
cannot  afford  to  train  its  workers  in 
the  fundamentals  of  their  jobs;  that 
is  the  province  of  the  schools.  But 
before  the  schools  can  do  their  train¬ 
ing  and  preparatory  work  the  matter 
of  the  selection  of  a  vocation  must 
have  been  definitely  settled,  and 
wisely.  That  decision  seems  to  be 
the  most  important  decision  one  can 
make  in  early  life.  Why  make  chil¬ 
dren  guess  about  such  a  vital  mat¬ 
ter,  when  a  mistake,  or  an  unwanted 
training,  may  produce  unhappiness 
or  w’orse.  Give  them  knowledge  upon 
which  to  base  their  judgments.  Voca¬ 
tional  pictures  can  supply  that  knowl¬ 
edge. 
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The  Development  of  Modern  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  Frederick  Eby  and  Charles  F. 
Arrotcood.  New  York,  1934,  Prentice- 
Hall.  Price,  S3.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  recent  books  in 
the  history  of  education.  It  covers  the 
period  of  most  importance  to  present  edu¬ 
cation  comprehensively  and  with  sustained 
interest.  Material  is  well  selected ;  the 
English  style  is  clear  and  readable.  The 
bibliographies  are  ample  and  practical. 

The  book  has  special  worth  in  its  em¬ 
phasis  upon  matters  not  often  found  in 
histories  of  education :  the  connection  of 
Latin  schools  of  the  Renaissance  with  an¬ 
cient  Roman  schools;  the  economic  revolt 
of  the  Reformation ;  Vives,  learning  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  reasons  for  the  decay  of 
the  old  schools,  Luther’s  changes  in  edu¬ 
cational  opinions,  Francke’s  influence  in 
America,  the  real  values  of  the  Port  Royal 
schools. 

Citations  from  original  authorities  are 
frequent  and  substantial  in  size.  Espe- 
ially  full  discussions  of  the  great  reform¬ 
ers,  beginning  with  Comenius  and  coming 
down  through  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Her¬ 
bert,  Froebel  and  Dewey,  make  the  book 
valuable  for  the  history  of  modem  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  size  of  the  book  makes  it  of  less 
value  as  a  classr.-x>m  text,  but  it  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  college  library,  for 
the  general  as  well  as  the  education  stu¬ 
dent.  It  would  be  a  capital  side  reading 
book  in  a  course  in  the  history  of  modern 
education. — Abthtth  H.  Wilde,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Eklucation. 

Current  Problems  in  Camp  Leadership: 
A  W’orkbook  for  Camp  Counselors  and  Di¬ 
rectors.  Edited  by  Jackson  R.  Sharman, 
.Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  ;  Marjorie  HUlas,  instmetor  in  Phys¬ 
ical  Education,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  and  David  K.  Brace,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physical  Education,  School  of 


Education,  University  of  Texas.  The  Ana 
Arbor  Press,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1934.  120 
pages.  $1.25. 

.Associated  with  the  three  editors  of  this 
interesting  workbook  are  twenty-seven 
contributing  editors,  each  one  having  pre. 
pared  one  or  more  chapters  for  this  new 
book  on  camping.  On  the  inside  cover- 
page  their  names  and  respective  positions 
are  listed.  Not  less  than  twenty  insti¬ 
tutions  are  represented  in  this  list  of 
specialists  who  have  contributed  worthy 
portions  to  this  book.  From  so  varied  s 
group  of  writers  one  expects  good  chap¬ 
ters,  and,  as  he  carefully  reads  through 
the  book,  he  is  not  greatly  disappointed. 

The  editors  recognize  two  outstanding 
needs :  First,  for  organized  material  on 
camping  such  as  teachers  of  college 
courses  in  camping  may  use.  Second, 
there  is  need  for  such  materials  for  the 
use  of  pre-camp  training  courses  for 
counselors.  To  meet  these  needs  the  edi¬ 
tors  have  prepared  this  book.  In  many 
ways  the  claims  of  the  editors  are  justi- 
fle«l,  though  the  trained  and  experienced 
camp-leader  will  wish  for  information 
along  many  lines  that  are  not  considered. 

More  than  eighty  titles  are  given  in  the 
general  bibliography.  While  many  excel¬ 
lent  books  are  omitted  from  the  list,  this 
number  of  citations  will  be  of  great  use 
to  those  who  choose  this  volume  as  a 
textbook,  or  as  a  basis  for  research  work 
in  camping.  Throughout  the  many  well- 
arrangfed  imits  constant  reference  is 
made  to  the  literature  on  the  particular 
phase  of  camping  then  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Both  teachers  and  students  will  find 
it  most  convenient  for  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  camping.  Each  unit  begins  with 
general  statements,  important  data  and 
pointed  suggestions.  Then  follows  a  se¬ 
ries  of  related  problems.  After  each  prob¬ 
lem  there  is  space  given  on  the  ample 
pages  for  answers  to  the  questions,  book 
references,  and  further  facts.  For  the 
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solution  of  each  problem  authorities  are 
guggesteil. 

Unfortunately  many  of  our  books  on 
camping  have  been  written  in  a  style 
that  does  not  commend  itself  to  scholar¬ 
ship.  It  is  gratifying  to  And  that  this 
new  volume  bears  so  many  marks  of  in¬ 
telligent  consideration,  discerning  judg¬ 
ment,  and  technical  experience.  For  those 
who  are  interested  in  effective  prepara¬ 
tion  for  leadership  in  private  summer 
camps,  as  well  as  camps  of  other  pur¬ 
poses,  this  convenient  book  will  be  a  wel¬ 
come  aid. — Eable  Amos  Bbooks,  Boston 
University  School  of  Education. 

The  B«cial  Myth.  By  Paul  Radin.  141 
pages.  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1934. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  to  discount  the 
m^ths  of  nationalism  and  racialism.  He 
wants  human  understanding  and  cooper¬ 
ation  and  the  absence  of  competition  for 
economic  gain. 

The  method  is  to  review  the  accomp¬ 
lishment  of  races  through  history,  show¬ 
ing  that  leadership  has  passed  from  one 
nation  to  another — Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
Greece,  Home,  France,  Spain,  England. 
Germany,  America,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
olBng,  Japan. 

Contributions  in  religion  and  morals, 
mathematics,  physics,  medicine,  bacteri¬ 
ology,  economics  and  invention,  have  come 
from  all  nations  and  all  peoples.  Leader¬ 
ship  has  not  been  permanently  held  by 
any  nation  or  any  race.  The  obvioiu  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  there  is  no  race  superiority, 
no  national  superiority.  The  negroes  in 
three  hundred  years  in  the  United  States 
have  more  completely  absorbed  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  did  the  barbarians  of  northern 
Europe  in  double  the  time. 

There  is  even  evidence  that  the  pre¬ 
historic  races  have  made  the  main  con¬ 
tributions, — fire,  pottery,  glass,  porcelain, 
iron,  writing, — these  were  all  developed 
in  pre-historic  times.  The  modern  Eu¬ 
rope  is  not  even  descended  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  pre-historic  race. 

The  following  quotation  is  typical  of 
the  interlocking  of  races  and  nations  in 
the  history  of  modem  progress : 

‘The  record  shows  clearly  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  foretold  that 


the  German  Kepler  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  Danish  nobleman,  Tycho  Brahe, 
that  he  was  to  be  followed  by  the  Italian 
bourgeois  Galileo,  and  the  latter  by  the 
English  gentleman  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Similarly  in  the  history  of  philosophy  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  predict 
that  the  Portuguese-Dutch  Jew  Spinoza 
would  have  followed  the  Frenchman  Des¬ 
cartes,  and  that  in  succession  there  would 
then  have  been  the  Hanoverian  Leibnitz, 
the  Englishman  Locke,  the  Scotchman 
Hume,  and  the  Germans  Kant  and  Hegel. 
Nor  was  there  the  slightest  indication  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
that  Germany  would  devlop  a  series  of 
great  historians  and  classical  scholars  in 
the  nineteenth,  or  that  the  new  revolu¬ 
tion  in  mathematics  would  be  due  largely 
to  a  Russian  and  a  Hungarian,  and  that 
it  would  be  continued  in  the  United  States 
and  Italy.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  contributions 
to  progress  are  so  widely  scattered  among 
races  and  nations,  the  author  is  forced 
to  reject  certain  traits,  either  racial  or 
national,  as  definitely  marking  out  the 
line  of  development  for  the  final  dominant 
and  superior  race.  It  appears  that  racial 
or  national  superiority  is  based  upon 
“glorified  illusion  and  myth.”  These  fre¬ 
quently  have  been  developed  as  compen¬ 
sation  following  defeat  and  later  used  as 
spurs  in  preparation  for  war  or  defence. 
The  correct  viewpoint  is  a  world  comity 
of  effort  and  a  tolerance  of  contributions 
from  any  source. 

While  there  is  evident  a  desire  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Jews  against  the  Hitler  regime, 
this  desire  is  thoroughly  subordinated. 
The  treatment  gives  the  impression  of 
fniraess  and  impartiality.  It  calls  loudly 
for  the  substitution  of  charity  and  inter¬ 
national  comity  for  the  prevalent  narrow 
nationalistic  and  race  competitions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author,  in 
the  final  chapter,  suggests  that  America, 
Russia,  and  the  Jews  lead  the  world  to 
regeneration  based  upon  the  teachings  of 
Carl  Marx  and  Sigmund  Freud.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  is  not  supported  by  the  data  pre¬ 
sented  and  can  be  neglected  by  the  dis¬ 
criminating  reader. 

It  would  have  strengthened  the  study 
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had  the  author  recoffnized  frankly  the 
merits  of  race  pride,  stronf^  nationally- 
minded  units,  and  private  control  of  land 
and  property.  All  world  profjress  above 
savagery  and  the  simple  nomadic  stage, 
has  been  base<l  upon  these  principles.  We 
will  not  return  with  Rousseau  to  a  “state 
of  nature,”  nor  will  we  accept  commun¬ 
ism  as  a  solution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  recurrent  catastrophies  of  war,  world 
upsets,  and  general  unrest  and  misery, 
need  to  be  checked.  In  the  world  of  in¬ 
vention  and  progress,  and  the  intellec¬ 
tual  generally,  there  is  international 
comity  and  good-will.  Rivalry  and  prog¬ 
ress  without  war  and  the  Inevitable  de¬ 
struction  which  must  be  paid  for,  would 
decrease  suffering  and  make  |)ossible  new 
standards  of  living  the  world  over.  The 
book,  in  other  words,  should  Im*  rend  criti¬ 
cally. — O.  M.  Wilson,  Boston  University. 

Work-Test  Book  (to  accoinjiany  the 
new  edition  of  “Biology  and  Human  Wel¬ 
fare,”  b3'  Peabody  and  Hunt),  By  Jamrs 
Edirard  Peabody,  recently  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Biology,  Morris  High 
School,  New  York  City.  158  pages.  19.34. 
40  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

If  the  writer  were  a  teacher  of  a  class 
in  Biology  in  a  high  school  or  other  school 
of  similar  rank,  he  would  wish  nothing 
better  than  the  privilege  of  using  such 
a  book  ns  this  in  connection  with  a  proper 
textbook  and  an  adequate  laboratory.  In 
a  r<K*ent  number  of  Eiujcation  the  re¬ 
viewer  of  this  book  gave  his  estimate  of 
“Biology  and  Human  W'elfare,”  the  ad¬ 
mirable  textbook  which  this  “work-test 
book”  accompanies.  The  textbook  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  reasonable  in  price,  attractive  in 
form  and  t>T>ography,  cheerful  and  in¬ 
structive  in  its  illustrations,  and  com- 
inendably  educational  in  its  content  and 
its  style  of  presentation,  and  now  its 
usefulness  is  greatly  enhanced  by  this 
unusually  good  classroom,  laboratory  and 
research  companion. 

The  author  in  his  preface  sets  forth 
five  outstanding  features  of  this  conven¬ 
ient  volume.  They  are  as  follow’s : 

"1.  It  fixes  the  student’s  attention  on 
the  essential  facts  relative  to  some  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  biology. 


Hence,  when  a  given  problem  has  been 
completed,  the  pupil  should  have  a  con¬ 
cise  record  of  the  outstanding  principle* 
that  have  been  considered. 

2.  It  demands  careful  thought  on  the 
part  of  each  student  before  he  makes  the 
entries,  and  thereby  gives  some  real  train¬ 
ing  in  scientfic  pnK-edure.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  far  from  lieing  mere  ‘busy  work.’ 

3.  It  challenges  the  interest  of  the 
students  who  work  more  rapidly  than  the 
rest.  At  the  end  of  each  problem  there 
are  ‘Interesting  Discoveries  for  You  to 
Make’ — an  opportunity  for  investigation 
and  more  original  work.  .\t  the  same 
time  this  Workbook  provi«les  worth-while 
investigation  for  those  who  can  accom¬ 
plish  relatively  less. 

4.  It  enables  the  teacher,  if  the  writ¬ 
ten  work  is  done  in  the  laboratory  or 
classroom,  to  call  the  attention  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  need  special  assistance  to  their 
mistakes,  before  the  record  is  put  in  final 
form. 

5.  It  has  the  detachable-leaf  feature 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to 
lemove  the  sheets  needed  for  a  given 
day.” 

On  the  same  page  wdth  these  declara¬ 
tions  of  nature  and  purpose,  there  are 
given  many  helpful  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  this  ‘work-test  book.’  The  variety 
of  suggestions  given  here  and  all  through 
the  book,  the  clear-cut  illustrations,  and 
the  fascinating  devices  for  alluring  stu¬ 
dents  into  new  fields  are  most  commend¬ 
able. 

Twenty-eight  major  problems  are  given, 
these  being  related  to  the  ten  units  of 
study.  Each  problem  presents  certain 
suggestive  questions  which  are  followed 
by  blank  spaces  to  be  filled  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  after  he  has  studied  and  discussed 
the  difficulties  involved,  the  facts  at  hand, 
and  the  probable  solutions,  theories,  etc. 
Many  hundreds  of  interesting  and  quite 
possible  experiments  are  suggested,  many 
helpful  illustrations  are  given,  and  many 
possible  discoveries  for  students  to  make 
are  presented  on  every  page.  This  is 
indeed  a  irork-teni  book  by  means  of 
which  students  may  test  themselves  and 
teachers  may  test  themselves,  their  meth¬ 
ods  and  their  students.  In  all  our  cur- 
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biological  literature  there  has  not 
•ppearecl  a  better  aid  to  effective  teach- 

{np. _ Earle  Amos  Brooks,  Boston  Univer- 

•itj  School  of  Education. 

Founders  and  Leaders  of  Connecticut, 
1633-1783.  Edited  by  Charles  E.  Perry. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  319  pages. 
Price  $1.60. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ways  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  history 
if  through  the  study  of  biography.  The 
lives  of  the  major  characters  of  national 
life  are  reasonably  well  known,  but  the 
lives  of  state  characters,  save  as  they 
have  become  national  figures,  are  poorly 
known.  This  should  not  be  so.  Founders 
ind  I^eaders  of  Connecticut  is  a  series  of 
Interesting  biographies,  written  with  the 
idea  of  informing  the  school  children  of 
the  Nutmeg  State  about  lives  of  the  out¬ 
standing  personalities  of  that  state  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  its  existence. 

The  book  is  the  product  of  the  efforts 
of  more  than  fifty  persons,  each  well 
versed  in  one  of  the  fields  of  history,  lit¬ 
erature,  religion,  medicine,  law,  govern¬ 
ment,  business  or  education.  While  the 
style  of  writing  has  been  rather  elemen- 
Ury,  this  does  not  detract  from  the  in¬ 
terest  with  which  youngsters  will  read 
this  book.  Adults  will  find  it  interesting 
reading,  too. 

The  book  should  answer  the  demand 
made  by  teachers  of  history,  civics,  Eng¬ 
lish,  .Vmerican  literature,  and  the  social 
studies  for  authentic  material,  interest¬ 
ingly  presented.  Through  the  agency  of 
this  book  they  should  be  able  to  show  to 
their  pupils  and  students  that  by  study¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  these  men  a  true  picture 
of  Connecticut’s  early  history  is  obtained. 

The  book  deals  with  the  historical  char¬ 
acters  of  Connecticut  under  three  divi¬ 
sions,  namely.  The  Founding  of  the  Col¬ 
ony,  1633-1663 ;  Leaders  in  a  Century  of 
Growth,  1663-1763 ;  and  Attaining  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  Setting  Up  a  New  (Jovem- 
ment,  1763-1783. 

The  treatment  of  the  characters  is  not 
in  the  spirit  of  “ancestral  worship,”  nor 
is  it  that  of  “debunking” ;  but  in  the 
Jnain  it  is  fair  and  straightforward. 


Eleazer  Wheelock,  the  founder  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  for  instance,  is  spoken  of 
as  being  “most  industrious,  over  meticu¬ 
lous  with  details,  frev]uently  irascible, 
and  jealous  of  his  power.  He  was  not  a 
scholar,  and  aside  from  the  nine  Narra¬ 
tives,  in  which  he  outlined  the  history  of 
his  school,  wrote  nothing  of  importance.” 
Possibly  it  is  a  bit  overdrawm  to  speak 
of  Israel  Putnam  thus :  “His  life  and 
character  delineate  him  as  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  military  captains.” 

The  book  is  not  too  parochial  in  its 
viewrpoint  and  material.  Similar  books 
for  all  the  states  would  be  worthwhile 
contributons. — Frakklin  C.  Boblrts,  Bos¬ 
ton  University. 

Units  in  Chemistry.  By  Russell  8. 
Uotcard,  Head  of  the  Science  Department, 
Lyons  Township  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  La  Grange,  Ill.  756,  Ixviii  pages. 
1934.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York. 

The  reviewer  of  this  volume  is  not  a 
chemist.  Yet,  from  years  of  ex|)erience 
in  the  teaching  of  Biology  he  has  learned 
somewhat  of  the  values  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Bio-chemist r>'.  Moreover, 
he  has  learned  with  sorrow  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  preparation  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry  through  which  many  students 
approach  their  studies  in  Biology.  Cer¬ 
tainly  every  scientist  and  teacher  of 
science  must  know  how  fundamental  to 
the  proper  comprehension  of  Biology  and 
biological  functions  is  a  rather  thorough 
mastery  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  For 
this  reason  the  reviewer  of  this  excellent 
book  undertakes  to  appraise  its  values. 

In  a  careful  examination  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  reading  of  large  portions 
of  it,  the  following  points  of  interest  and 
excellence  have  been  noted : 

1.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject 
matter  is  logical  and  the  presentation 
clear  and  convincing. 

2.  The  illustrations  are  adequate  and 
many  of  them  are  at  once  attractive  be¬ 
cause  they  are  evidently  reproductions  of 
the  photographs  of  important  chemical 
processes. 

3.  That  part  of  the  book  called  “Con¬ 
tents”  is  made  surprisingly  interesting — 
a  quality  not  usually  noted  in  such  places 
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— by  the  use  of  brief  and  very  lucid  sum¬ 
maries  of  what  the  chapter  holds  in  store 
for  the  inquiring  reader. 

4.  At  the  close  of  each  unit  there  is 
a  list  of  good,  old-fashioned  questions 
with  many  “Recitation  Topics’*  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ITiese  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  student  who  wishes  to  review  his 
studies  and  to  check  his  own  chemical 
accomplishments,  as  well  as  to  the  teacher 
who  desires  to  do  a  thorough  piece  of 
work. 

5.  In  the  appendix  there  are  many 
tables  of  value.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  one  given  on  the  last  inside  cover- 
page,  which  gives  the  chemical  elements, 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  their  sym¬ 
bols,  atomic  numbers  and  atomic  weights. 

6.  The  economic  features,  the  historical 
points,  and  the  human  values  set  forth 
enrich  the  book  greatly. 

The  reviewer  applied  one  test  to  the 
book  which  worked  out  very  satisfactorily. 
For  this  reason  he  is  greatly  pleased  with 
the  book.  Several  important  and  rather 
recent  questions  pertaining  to  chemistry 
came  to  his  mind.  To  find  an  answer  he 
turned  to  the  complete  index  and  quickly 
found  the  page  desired.  In  every  case  of 
testing  a  complete  and  very  thorough  an¬ 
swer  w’as  found  to  the  question  in  mind. 
No  doubt  all  students  who  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using  this  new  and  up-to-date 
textbook  will  find  it  equally  satisfactory. 
— Fable  Amos  Brooks,  Boston  University 
School  of  Education. 

College  Rhetoric  With  Practice  Leaves. 
By  Homer  C.  Houite,  Ph.  D.,  and  Susan  B. 
Harman,  Ph.  D.  New  York.  Prentice- 
Hall.  Inc.,  1934.  320  pp.  $2.25. 

This  excellent  rhetoric  combines  the 
best  features  of  a‘  text-book  and  a  prac¬ 
tice  pad.  Here  both  are  bound  into  one 
volume  of  nearly  450  pages.  The  book 
is  admirable  in  the  simplicity  and  thor¬ 
oughness  of  its  general  plan  and  in  the 
unusual  amount  of  practice  it  gives  the 
student  in  the  craft  of  writing.  As  the 
authors  state  in  the  brief  Preface;  “The 
facts  of  English  form  are  in  this  book; 
the  principles  of  effective  writing  are 
herein  set  forth — negatively  through  the 
faulty  sentences  of  college  students,  posi¬ 


tively  through  examples  taken  from  ths 
classic  masters.  Yet  nobody  was  ever 
cured  by  the  medicine  he  left  in  the 
bottle,  or  fed  by  the  fiour  he  left  in  the 
bin;  nor  will  anybody  be  improved  bj 
the  pages  he  leaves  unread.  The  yoaof 
student  who  wants  to  learn  to  write  well 
must  do  his  part.  And  the  authors  of 
this  College  Rhetoric  believe  that  many 
a  student  will  read  and  ponder,  and  prac¬ 
tice — and  the  miracle  will  come  to  passP 

Thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  manuscript, — a  topic  usually 
omitted  or  skimped  in  most  text-books  of 
this  kind.  Twenty  pages  are  devoted  to 
helpful  and  often  inspiring  suggestions 
concerning  the  theme.  Such  useful  topics 
as  these  are  adequately  treated : 

Writing  the  theme;  approach  the  task 
with  confidence ;  do  not  hesitate  or  apolo¬ 
gize;  pick  a  subject  related  to  yourself; 
think  things  over;  see  the  thing  through; 
write  courageously;  revise  with  care; 
profit  by  criticism;  make  a  real  advance 
in  a  second  writing. 

Now  these  are  old  and  familiar  phases 
of  the  writing  game ;  but  they  are  funda¬ 
mental,  and  need  to  be  insisted  upon. 
The  authors  have  stressed  the  rules 
which,  if  carefully  followed,  should  re¬ 
sult  in  bringing  about  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  writing  of  collie  themes. 

The  chapter  on  “Words,”  one  of  the 
longest  sections  of  the  book,  is  admirable. 
It  approaches  the  subject  from  a  new 
angle,  and  incorporates  those  phases  of 
English  grammar  that  most  need  to  be 
emphasized. 

The  earlier  rhetorics  of  a  half-century 
ago  had  much  to  say  of  figures  of  speech, 
— a  romantic  and  fascinating  subject  too 
much  neglected  in  more  recent  text-books. 
This  new  book  covers  the  subject  very 
.satisfactorily;  and  the  numerous  illustra¬ 
tive  examples  are  admirably  chosen.  Nor 
ore  the  mundane  but  very  necessary 
topics  of  spelling,  punctuation  and  letter¬ 
writing  neglected. 

All  in  all,  the  book  is  excellent,  and 
should  prove  both  a  spur  and  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  ambitious  student.  College 
teachers  of  English  will  want  to  examine 
this  new  approach  to  an  age-old  and  still 
unsolved  problem.  Many,  I  feel  sure,  will 
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decide  to  give  this  new  text  at  least  a 
trial  adoption.  It  should  prove  as  work¬ 
able  in  the  classroom  as  it  is  attractive 
in  appearance. — Everett  L.  Getcheix. 

School  Plays  for  All  Occasions.  By 
iladalenc  D.  Barnum.  Orosset  and  Dun¬ 
lap,  N.  Y.  188  pages.  1934. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  delight  the 
grade  teacher.  It  contains  eleven  new 
plays  adapted  to  presentation  on  holiday 
occasions,  beginning  with  “The  Bee  Hive” 
for  Labor  Day  and  closing  with  “Past, 
Present  and  Future,”  a  play  for  Gradua¬ 
tion  Day.  These  admirable  little  one-act 
plays  average  about  15  pages  each,  and 
require  very  little  in  the  way  of  stage 
properties  or  costume.  They  are  as  suit¬ 
able  for  home  production  as  for  school 
use. 

Simple  directions  for  costumes  and  sets 
are  included,  and  all  the  plays  provide 
wide  scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  play¬ 
ers  and  producers.  In  all  of  the  plays 
there  is  at  least  one  tableau,  giving  an 
opportunity  for  many  to  appear  in  each 
production. 

These  eleven  plays  are  short  and  simple 
and  easily  presented.  Particularly  inter¬ 


esting  is  the  fifth  play,  “Honest  Abe.”  It 
gives  a  glimpse  of  our  great  President 
when  he  was  a  humble  clerk  in  a  country 
store  at  New  Salem,  Ohio.  As  we  see 
him  among  his  customers  and  neighbors 
in  1832,  he  is  simply  Abe,  or  sometimes 
Honest  Abe.  The  young  storekeeper  has 
a  reputation  not  only  for  fair  dealing, 
but  also  for  droll  sayings  and  homely 
jokes  pass>)d  across  the  counter  with  his 
packages.  The  author  has  given  us  de¬ 
lightful  samples  of  this  native  wit,  and 
the  play  is  so  well  written,  so  full  of 
genuine  feeling,  that  merely  to  read  it 
brings  a  grin  to  the  lips  and  a  mist  to 
the  eyes. 

.Mmost  equally  effective  is  “Brethren,” 
a  play  for  Peace  Day.  It  takes  tu  back 
to  the  time  when  Abraham,  bringing  his 
fiocks  and  herds  from  Ur  of  the  Chal¬ 
dees  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  came 
into  conflict  with  Abimelech,  King  of 
Jera.  It  teaches. the  lesson  that  love  is 
more  powerful  than  hate,  and  that  peace 
is  better  than  war. 

All  the  plays  are  delightfully  done  and 
should  prove  most  acceptable  to  teachers 
looking  for  new,  easy  and  effective  plays 
for  school  production. 

— Everett  C.  Getcheix. 
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tion  Units  and  Operation.  By  William  E. 
Roberta,  formerly  Sui)ervi8or  of  Manual 
Arts,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1934.  96  pp.,  paper, 
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World  Civilization.  By  Hutton  Web- 
atcr.  Professor  in  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Lecturer  in  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Edgar  Bruce  Weiley,  Head  of 
History  Department,  University  High 
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Units  in  Chemistry.  By  Rusaell  S. 
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Lyons  Township  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  La  Grange,  Ill.  1934.  832  pp., 

cloth,  illustrated.  Henrj’  Holt  &  Company. 

The  Living  Language.  A  Second  Latin 
Book.  By  Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  Professor 
of  Latin,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  George  DePue  Hadzsits,  Professor 
of  I^atin,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Harry  E.  Wedeck,  Instructor  in  Latin, 
Seward  Park  High  School,  New  York  City. 
Cloth,  illustrated.  1934.  $1.80.  65.5  pp. 
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To  Have  and  to  Hold.  The  Riverside 
Literature  Series.  By  Mary  Johnston, 
with  an  Introduction,  notes,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  study  by  Graee  Bhoup,  Instructor 
in  the  Department  of  English.  Shortridge 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  1934. 
433  pp.,  cloth,  92  cents.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company. 

School  Flays  for  All  Occasions.  By 
Madalene  D.  Ramum.  1934.  188  pp.,  cloth. 
Orosset  &  Dunlap. 

The  Modern  Word-Finder.  new  kind 
of  reference  book  which  combines  the 


cry.  Thesaurus,  and  Synonym  Book.  By 
Paul  D.  Hugon.  New  Revised  Edition. 
420  pp.,  cloth.  Grosset  &  Dunlap. 

Minute  Stories  of  Famous  Exploren. 
With  73  maps  and  over  300  illustrations. 
By  Jerome  8.  Kates.  155  pp.,  cloth. 
Grosset  &  Dunlap. 

From  Galileo  to  Cosmic  Rays.  By 
Harvey  Brace  Lemon,  Professor  of  Phys¬ 
ics,  The  University  of  Chicago.  1934.  450 
pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  Trade  Edition  with 
stereoscope,  $5.00 ;  Educational  Edition, 
$3.75,  and  stereoscope  75c  extra.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press. 

Little  Indian.  By  David  Cory.  1934. 
128  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  Grosset  i 
Dunlap. 

The  Development  of  Modern  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  Theory,  Organization,  and  Prac¬ 
tice.  By  Frederick  Eby,  Professor  of  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  The 
University  of  Texas,  and  Charles  Fisa 
Arrotrood,  Professor  of  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Education,  The  University 
of  Texas.  1934.  922  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated, 
$3.50.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

Dynamics  of  Population.  By  Frank 
Lnrimer  and  Frederick  Osborn.  Social  and 
Biological  Significance  of  Changing  Birth 
Rates  in  the  United  States.  460  pp.,  cloth. 
1934.  $4.00.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History.  The 
Rise  of  Classical  Culture  and  the  Devel¬ 
opment  of  Medieval  Civilization.  By  Ralph 
U.  D.  Magoffin,  Professor  and  Head  of 
Department  of  Classics,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Frederick  Duncalf,  Professor 
of  Medieval  History,  University  of  Texas. 
1934.  860  -1-  xvi  pp.,  cloth,  illusti'ated. 

$2.24.  Silver  Burdett  4  Company. 
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Story  Pictures  of  Farm  Animals.  By 
John  Y.  Beaty,  formerly  .4ssistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  A|n‘i<'ultural  Journalism,  The 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1934.  155  pp., 

cloth,  illustrated,  70  cents.  Beckley-Cardy 
(ompany. 

Exploring  the  World  of  Science.  By 
Charles  H.  Lake,  Supt.  of  Schools  and 
formerly  Principal  of  East  Technical  High 
School,  Cleveland;  Henry  P.  Harley,  Su¬ 
pervising  Teacher  of  Science,  Fairmount 
Junior  High  Training  School,  Cleveland ; 
and  Louis  E.  Welton,  Assistant  Principal 
and  formerly  Head  of  Science  Depart¬ 
ment,  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland. 
1934.  692  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  $1.76. 

Silver  Burdett  4  Company. 

Intermediate  Algebra.  By  Aaron  Frei- 
lieh,  Henry  H.  Shanholt  and  Joseph  P. 
McCormack,  ns  above.  1934.  406  pp.,  cloth. 
$1.40  list.  Silver,  Burdett  4  Co. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  By  Aaron  Frei- 
lich,  Henry  H.  Shanholt,  and  Joseph  P. 
McCormack,  as  above.  1934.  293  pp., 

cloth.  $1.32  list.  Silver  Burdett  4  Co. 

The  Open  Door  English  Series.  For 
the  Junior  High  School.  By  Zenos  E. 
Scott,  Harriet  E.  Peet,  Gertrude  L.  Robin¬ 
son,  and  Gladys  M.  Bigelow.  Book  One : 
for  the  Seventh  School  Year.  322  pp., 
cloth,  illustrated,  88  cents.  Book  Two : 
for  the  Eighth  School  Year.  388  pp.,  cloth, 
illustrated,  96  cents.  Book  Three:  for  the 
Ninth  School  Year.  500  pp.,  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated,  $1.20.  Houghton-MilTIin  Co. 

The  State  University,  Its  Work  and 
Problems.  A  Selection  from  Addresses 
Delivered  between  1921  and  1933  by  Lotus 
D.  Cojjman,  President  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  —  pp.,  cloth.  1934.  $2.50. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 

Making  Household  Preparations:  Five 
Units  for  the  Sixth  Grade  Applying  the 
Arithmetic  of  Decimals.  By  Charlotte 
Mapes,  Milford  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  Henry  Harap,  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  15  cents.  Published  by  School 
of  Education,  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cleveland. 


College  Bhetoric  With  Practice  Leaves. 
By  Homer  C.  House,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English,  University  of 
Maryland,  and  Susan  E.  Harman,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  English,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland.  1934.  321  pp.,  cloth. 

$2.25.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

Le  Francais  Vivant.  By  Jacob  Green¬ 
berg,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  New  York  City,  and  formerly  Director 
of  Foreign  Languages  in  the  New  York 
City  Junior  High  Schools.  210  pp.,  cloth, 
illustrated.  $1.00.  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Company. 

Los  Otros  Americanos.  By  Nina  Lee 
Weisinger,  Department  of  Spanish,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  and  Marjorie  C.  John¬ 
ston,  University  High  School,  Austin, 
Texas.  247  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  $1.00. 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company. 

Solid  Geometry.  By  Elizabeth  Buchanan 
Cowley,  Ph.  D.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Allegheny  Senior  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  230  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated. 
$1.28.  Silver  Burdett  and  Company. 

Proficiency  Tests  and  Workbook  for 
Second-Year  Latin.  By  Lillian  Gay  Berry, 
Professor  of  Latin,  Indiana  University. 
142  pp.,  workbook,  paper.  56c.  Silver 
Burdett  and  Company. 

Practical  Problems  in  Managing 
Teachers.  By  Dennis  H.  Cooke,  Professor 
of  School  Administration,  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  for  Teachers.  44  pp.,  paper. 
60  cents.  The  Education  Press,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

Workbook  in  Problems  of  the  Teach¬ 
ing  Personnel.  By  Dennis  H.  Cooke,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  School  Administration,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  64  pp. 
70c.  The  Education  Press,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Shakespeare’s  The  Tragedy  of  Ham¬ 
let.  Edited  by  Max  J.  Herzberg,  Princi¬ 
pal,  Weequahic  High  School,  New  .rk, 
N.  J.  Cloth.  64c.  D.  C.  Heath  4  Com¬ 
pany. 
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European  Policies  of  Financing'  Pub¬ 
lic  Educational  Institutions  IH.  Aus¬ 
tria.  By  Fletcher  Harper  Swift.  1934. 
University  of  California  Press. 

'  The  Present  Topics  of  World  History. 
By  Carl  Runkle,  East  Technical  High 
School,  Cleveland.  Mimeographed  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory  of  the 
School  of  Education,  Western  Reserve 
University.  20  cents. 

Shakespeare’s  The  Tragedy  of  Hac- 
beth.  Edited  by  Harold  T.  Baton,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  English,  High 
School,  Brockton,  Mass.  Golden  Key 
Series.  Cloth.  64c.  D.  C.  Heath  A  Com¬ 
pany. 

Practice  Work  in  College  English.  By 
John  C.  French,  sometime  Collegiate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Paul  Mowbray  Wheeler,  Win- 
throp  Collegfe,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English.  235  pp.  workbook.  American 
Book  Company. 


European  Policies  of  Financing  Pah> 
lie  Educational  Institutions  H.  Czechs. 
Slovakia.  By  Fletcher  Harper  Stoift.  1934. 
University  of  California  Press. 

English  Grammar  in  American  High 
Schools  Since  1900.  By  Ferdinand  Ber¬ 
nard  Oruen,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor. 
1934.  292  pp.,  paper.  The  Catholic  Uni¬ 

versity  of  America. 

At  War  With  Academic  Traditions  in 
America.  By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Presi¬ 
dent  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University. 
1934.  $4.00.  Harvard  University  Presa 

Industrial  Arts  in  Modem  Education. 
Published  in  Celebration  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Manual  Arts 
Conference  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  By 
William  T.  Bawden,  Oeorge  E.  Myer$, 
Albert  F.  Siepert,  William  H.  Stone,  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Selvidge,  Homer  J.  Smith,  .Irthsr 
B.  Maye,  John  F.  Frieee.  Cloth,  $1.75. 
The  Manual  Arts  Press. 


